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No matter how much time 
you've got, we've got a great place 
to stay in Europe. 
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14-19 nights on The Vistafjord. === 


31-41 nights on The Sagafjord. 


Cruising on the Vistafjord and the Sagafjord offers you the best possible way to see Europe. Because you sail 
right up to your destinations in a fabulous floating hotel. No constant unpacking. No missed reservations. 


With the Vistafjord, you fly to the ship in London on 
TWA, from our many gateway cities. Then you discover what 
a truly great ship it is. 

It was built under Norwegian registry to carry fewer 
people than other ships its size, so itS extremely spacious. 

The rooms are roomier. And the dining room can seat everyone 
at once, so you're never rushed through a meal. 

The service is also superior, because there's one crew 
member for every two passengers. And the crew is all European, 
and all trained by us. (We've had over 65 years’ experience. ) 

What's more, there's so much to do, you won't want to 
get off in port. (There's even an elegant casino.) 

And all the ports include one of the most exciting places 
in the world. The Vistafjord. 


Fjords and Baltic 
North Cape 
Spitzbergen/North Cape 


Jun. 2 
Jun. 16 
Jun. 28 


17 Nights 
17 Nights 
19 Nights 
Iceland/Spitzbergen/ 


North Cape Jul. 16 


Aug. 4 
Aug. 17 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 22 


22 Nights 
17 Nights 
19 Nights 
17 Nights 
17 Nights 


Baltic 

Fjords and Baltic 
Black Sea 
Egypt/Near East 


As enjoyable as a Vistafjord cruise is, The Sagafjord 
offers more. More ports in Europe. And more time to enjoy 
the luxuries of cruising, as you cross the Atlantic, from 
New York or Port Everglades. 

And since you spend more time at sea, it’s even a little 
roomier. (It was built under Norwegian registry, and is large 
enough to carry twice the number of people we built it for.) 

Like the Vistafjord, its activities include top entertain- 
ment. Dancing to live music. Every type of deck sport. Recent 
films. Midnight buffet. Breakfast in bed. And a gym and sauna, 
where you can get a massage. 

Only one thing prevents us from calling this ship a once 
in a lifetime experience. Over half the Sagafjord’s passengers 
have cruised on it more than once. 


Spring Mediterranean 


and Egypt Apr. 16 41 Nights 


Scandinavia, Baltic 
and Eastern Europe 


North Cape, Fjordlands 
and Northern Europe 


May 28 32 Nights 


Jun. 30 
Aug. 2 


33 Nights 


European Vacation Cruise 31 Nights 


Fall Mediterranean 


and Adriatic Sept. 3 38 Nights 


The Vistafjord. The Sagafjord. 
Norwegian America Line. 
Contact your travel agent or Norwegian America Line, 29 Broadway, Dept. A., New York, N.Y. 10006, (212) 422-3900. 
We'll gladly send you our literature. 





the ‘divettow’ will gatcha if you don't walsh oi 


If you operate a car, every time you buy gas, oil programs. Like rapid transit systems for big cities. 


or tires you pay special taxes that more than cover 
the cost of the roads you drive on. Part of this The Interstate serves all of America, not just a few 


money of yours (about $38 a year for the average metropolitan districts, and the cost is defrayed 
motorist) goes into the Highway Trust Fund that was by motor vehicle operators in every city, town and 
established by Congress to construct the Interstate rural area throughout the country. 


and Federal Aid highway systems. ; : 
To take money paid in good faith for highways and use 


it for local non-highway projects would be unfair to 
millions of the taxpayers from whom it was collected 
and would curtail a program that benefits the nation. 


The trucking industry also shares the cost: trucks, 
which comprise 17.7% of the vehicles on the road, 
pay 43.1% of the taxes that go into the Trust Fund. 
It is a fair pay-as-you-go plan: highways paid for But the pressure for diversion is on. If you don't 
by users and nobody else. believe it, ask your Congressman. He feels it every 
day. And he will appreciate knowing that you support 
But for years special interests have pressured Con- his efforts to resist the “diverters” who want him 
gress to divert Highway Trust Fund money to other to break the trust. Your trust. 














Presented by Dorsey Trailers, whose people and facilities are de- 
voted 100% to designing and building efficiently-operating trailers 
to help haulers keep transportation costs down. 


WT ETIB OORSEY TRAILERS 


A Subsidiarv of The Dorsey Corporation AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


For additional information or background, contact: Bob Andrews, Manager — News Service Department 
American Trucking Associations, 1616 P Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (Phone 202/797-5237) 





The Great 


Healt 


Care 


Stakes 


Odds favor higher medical care costs if 
prescription drug prices are arbitrarily cut. 
A gamble? Yes, considering the following: 

Drugs markedly reduce the costs of 


hospitalization, surgery, psychiatry, inten- 
sive care, and other forms of health care. 

Examples: 

1. Polio vaccines eliminated iron 

lungs, lengthy hospital stays, and 
saved thousands of potential 
victims.’ 
. Since drugs to treat mental illness 
were introduced, the number of 
patients in mental hospitals has 
been more than cut in half: from 558,000 
in 1955 to about 225,000 in 1974? 
. Antibiotics save millions of lives and 
billions of health care dollars? 

4. Drugs that cure tuberculosis closed most 

sanatoriums* 

The stakes are these: new drugs to fight cancer, 
viral infections, heart ailments, psychoses and 
other diseases. But — 

¢ New drugs come only from research, a very 

sophisticated form of roulette. 

¢ Most new drugs are discovered by 

U.S. research-oriented pharmaceu- 
tical companies? 

¢ Their research funds come from 

current prescription drug sales. 

¢ For every drug that’s a winner, 

there are thousands of other 


promising chemical compounds that 
never make it to the gate. 


¢ Cutting drug prices arbitrarily is a sure- 
shot loss for research investment. 

What may be gambled away is much of 
the future progress in health care for the 
sake of short term savings. 

Dr. Louis Lasagna, a leading clinical 
pharmacologist, puts it this way: 
“It may be politically expedient, for 
the short haul, to disregard the health of 
the United States drug industry, 
but its destruction would be a 
gigantic tragedy.’® 
One last point: Between 
1967 and 1975, according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index, the cost of all 
consumer items rose 61%, and medical care 
costs increased 69%, while prescription drug costs 
increased only 9%. 
1, Pharmacy Times, March 1976, pp 36-39. 
2. “Health in the United States,” U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1975, p. 40. 
3. National Health Education Committee, ‘Facts on the Major Killing and 
Crippling Diseases in the United States,’’ 1971, p. 5. 
4. Lambert, P.D. and Martin, A. (National Institutes of Health), Pharmacy 
Times, April 1976, pp 50-66. 
5. deHaen, Paul, ‘New Drugs, 1940 thru 1975,” Pharmacy Times, March 
1976, pp. 40-74. 
6. Lasagna, L., The American Journal of Medical Sciences, 263.72 (Feb.) 
1972. 
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1 4 Bribe, Lie, Steal: 
Anything for a Story? 
By Ken Auletta 
Just about anything, says Robert 
Scheer, who stirred political fires 
when Jimmy Carter told him of a 
lust-filled heart. If the story is 
sufficiently important, Scheer 
maintains, a reporter’s job “is to 
get the story by breaking into .. . 
offices, by bribing, by seducing 
people, by lying, by anything else 
....” Should journalists go that 
far? How far has Scheer himself 
gone? In a provocative interview, 
Scheer plunges head-first into the 
growing debate on journalistic 
ends — and means. 


22 The Pie In The Sky 
Money Machine 
By Andrew Tobias 
Ten magazines, no subscrib- 
ers — and business has never been 
better. That’s the bottom line for 
Jeff Butler, whose airline and 
hotel magazines claim 12 million 
readers and project ad revenues 
beyond $15 million. Butler’s win- 
ning formula? He’s changed the 
nature of in-flight reading, and 
provided Madison Avenue with 
the ultra-delectable commodity, 
the affluent traveler. 


29 Why The Best-Seller 
List Is A Sham 

By Jerry Lazar 

It casts magic spells on the book- 

buying public, determines what 

authors you'll see on the talk 

shows and measures its impact in 





the millions of dollars. Trouble is, 
best-seller lists can’t be trusted. 
The methods by which they’re 
compiled are haphazard at worst, 
imprecise at best, with the results 
bearing little resemblance to what 
people are really buying. 


Why The Best-Seller 
List Is A Breeze 

By Marlene Adler Marks 

Just ask Dr. Wayne W. Dyer, au- 
thor of Your Erroneous Zones. 
Faced with no promotion budget, 
no media interest and no reviews, 
Dyer embarked on a four-month 
odyssey (cost: $10,000 of his own 
money) to make himself one of 
the best-selling authors in 
America. Now, with three “To- 
night Show’ appearances, 
480,000 copies of the book in 
print and an incredible $1.1- 
million-plus from paperback sales 
alone, Dyer, a heretofore un- 
known psychologist from New 
York’s St. John’s University, 
moves in the big leagues. “It’s 
like a fairy tale,” says the author, 
who’s already planning his next 
move up through the media 
stratosphere. 


34 


41 Our Most Flattered 
Caricaturist 

By W.H. Masters 

David Levine may be the most 

successful illustrator of all time. 

Certainly he is the most widely 

imitated. Herewith a sampling of 

the artists influenced by the 

Levine style — and what the mas- 

ter himself thinks of their work. 


p. 38 


46 This Reporter Came 
In From The Cold 


By Robert Friedman 


ABC correspondent Sam Jaffe 
spent 18 years doubling as an un- 
paid informer for the FBI. Now 
nobody seems to want him 
around. Is there a broadcasting 
“whitelist” whereby only CIA- 
approved reporters get the job? 
An intriguing glimpse at the 
media’s extracurricular activities 
with the feds. 
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38 Literacy: 

Rex Reed Can’t Write 
By John Simon 
The author — shaken by repeated 
exposure to Rex Reed’s 
writing —puts a halt to his 
charade as the country’s most 
fearless, outspoken wit. 


49 Outrage: 
Scourge Silenced? 


By Claudia Cohen and 

Nicholas Pileggi 

Dr. Ralph Sorley, the self- 
appointed muckraker of Long Is- 
land, may have made one phone 
call too many in his relentless pur- 
suit of corruption. 


Cover: 
Photo by Kenneth Smith 
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HELLO AGAIN, DOLLY 

Major errors in the article 
“Goodbye Dolly” in your January 
issue require correction. 

I. Pete Hamill’s section: 

1. I was never, as charged, jeal- 
ous of my “bright young men” or 
of any editors. Some of them may 
have been jealous of one another, 
normal in any profession. I don’t 
think Pete is aware such feelings 
about him could exist among his 
colleagues because he, himself, is 
without guile. 

2. LE Stone did not work for 
me nor does he claim that he did. 
Pete’s biographical column about 
“Izzy,” aman I have come to ad- 
mire, was not used because, 
overprotectively, it omitted 
Stone’s important political evolu- 
tion. 

3. I have never ordered a 
“meatball sandwich” for anyone 
because I don’t know what it is. I 
often order the very popular Ital- 
ian cold- cut-with-cheese hero 
sandwiches. The last was several 
feet long and some of the guests 
were African, none Italian. 
Everybody had second helpings. 

4. As for items about Jackie 
Onassis in an Italian paper, when 
they were called to my attention 
and translated, I decided they 
were too absurd and scurrilous to 
print. Why doesn’t Pete mention 
another column I killed? It was 
about the very same woman. Had 
the information upon which his 
opinion was based been correct, I 
would have approved it for publi- 
cation. Pete now has changed his 
mind about that lady. 

I must point out that, over the 
years, the half dozen or so col- 
umns sent me before publication 
were those the editors were wor- 
ried about and preferred to have 
me make the decision. 

Il. Jack Newfield’s section: 

1. Ihave never said, “Stars cost 
money,’ because I don’t think 
that way. 

2. As for the supermarket 
series, I didn’t kill it, even after a 
supermarket advertiser had can- 
celed. Later I pulled an article 
against newspaper coupons for 
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food store advertising. Newspa- 
pers love them but supermarkets 
don’t. This action resulted in the 
byline strike, more painful to the 
reporters than to the publisher. 

3. I’m sorry things didn’t work 
out for Newfield while I was on 
vacation in 1965. Later that year, I 
wanted him to be a columnist and 
still have three dry runs he wrote 
at my request, but the associate 
publisher in charge of editorial, to 
whom the columns were referred, 
apparently filed them with no re- 
ply. 

Ill. Ken Auletta’s section: 

Many factual errors, but there 
is no way for me to answer this 
man. Probably he will never for- 
give me for endorsing the winner, 
Hugh Carey, when Auletta was 
campaign manager for the loser, 
Howard Samuels, in the 1976 
Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary. Samuels, by the way, un- 
derstood my position and is a fine 
man who does not bear grudges. 
IV. Nora Ephron’s section: 

I did not try to correct the in- 
numerable errors in the original 
Esquire piece. The only explana- 
tion of Nora’s hostility toward me 
is Freudian. But I Jid leam some- 
thing from her when she came to 
my office —a two-word expletive 
with the initials BS. 

— Dorothy Schiff 
New York, N.Y. 


THE NEWS KNOWS 

Congratulations on your beau- 
tiful new look. And now for 
something completely differ- 
ent —a journalist tooting his own 
horn. 

Your story on the Norman 
Cousins-John Hersey incident 
[Hellbox — January] has Cousins 
staring “at the story in The New 
York Times” and feeling ill. 

Since I broke the story first and 
exclusively and it was my column 
item that got the Jimes off its ass 
to investigate and since I heard 
from Cousins immediately, may I 
suggest he stared at the original 
story in the New York Daily News 
and felt ill. He sure wanted me to 





write his side of things and I did. 
Sorry to say I had it first. The 
New York Times may be the news- 
paper of record but its record is 

sometimes a little late, folks. 
— Liz Smith 
New York, N.Y. 

KISS AND RETELL 

In an article on what MORE is 
pleased to call “Kiss and Tell 
Journalism”’’ [January], Ron 
Rosenbaum tells a fable entitled 
“A Media Soap Opera for Those 
in the Know.” The fable, in part, 
concerms some Village Voice arti- 
cles I wrote, which he describes in 
enough detail that I’m recogniz- 
able, I suppose, to anyone who’s 
read them. It’s a distorted and 
malicious piece of work in which 
I’m falsely accused of, among 
other things, inventing experi- 
ences I haven’t had and presenting 
them as journalism. 

I understand that the man 
Rosenbaum quoted as making this 
charge has since written to MORE 
denying the accusation. I would 
have liked a chance to do that my- 
seif, when Rosenbaum was pre- 
paring the article, but neither he 
nor anyone else at MORE 
bothered to grant me that cour- 
tesy. The next time Rosenbaum 
decides to write a piece agonizing 
over the ethics of personal jour- 
nalists, he might start with a look 
at his own. 

— Karen Durbin 
New York, N.Y. 


This is a trifle complicated, so 
I'll take a deep breath. In the 
“Media Soap Opera” section, I 
am quoted as suggesting that after 
my former girlfriend —TI’ll call 
her Miss X though in fact her 
name is Karen Durbin —retumed 
to the beach house after nearly 
drowning, the house was not — as 
she later wrote in an article about 
being alone —empty. Rather, I am 
quoted as saying, “There was a 
person sitting on the furniture.” 
The implication may be drawn 
that Miss X falsified her experi- 
ence in order to sharpen a point for 
an article. 

I gave Ron Rosenbaum the 
wrong impression. In fact, the 
beach house was as empty as Miss 
X reported it to be. I’m glad to be 
able to set the record straight on 
this point. 

— Hendrik Hertzberg 
New York, N.Y. 





Ron Rosenbaum’s professed 
concern with the ethics of per- 
sonal journalism would be more 
convincing had he not used it as 
his excuse for an unprincipled at- 
tack on a woman I regard highly 
as a writer and editor, a feminist 
and a friend. I refer to his “media 
soap opera,”’ in which this 
woman is supposedly accused by 
her former lover of distorting and 
lying about the experiences de- 
scribed in her personal essays. 

That Rosenbaum does not 
name either party is not consider- 
ate but self-serving. The writer is 
identifiable to anyone who reads 
The Village Voice as Karen Dur- 
bin. By not naming her, Rosen- 
baum avoids having to deal with 
the fact that he is scarcely a disin- 
terested critic of Durbin’s work. 
Rosenbaum quit the Voice shortly 
after Clay Felker bought it and has 
made no secret of his detestation 
of the new Voice and its staff; in 
front of at least one witness he has 
likened Durbin to a “Vichy col- 
laborator” for working for Felker. 
Furthermore, anonymity allows 
Durbin’s alleged accuser to im- 
pugn her reputation—or Rosen- 
baum to put words in his 
mouth — without either of them 
taking responsibility. 

In an article called “On Being a 
Woman Alone” (Voice, August 
30, 1976) Durbin describes 
swimming out too far and nearly 
drowning, then returning to her 
empty beach house; the incident is 
about overestimating one’s self- 
sufficiency. Rosenbaum quotes 
Mr. X as saying that he was at the 
house with her. Admittedly it is 
hard to prove whose story is cor- 
rect. (How does someone prove 
that another person wasn’t 
around?) But for the reader con- 
fused about whom to believe, 
here are a couple of clinkers that 
can be checked: 

1) Referring to another article 
in which he figures (“On Sexual 
Jealousy” —Voice, October 18, 
1973), Mr. X. allegedly “confes- 
ses he did consent to the use of 
some dramatic license ... He 
wasn’t sure there were enough 
pills around to make for a serious 
suicide attempt.”’ But in the arti- 
cle Durbin clearly states that her 
suicide gesture was not serious, 
that it was a melodramatic ges- 
ture. Her point is that her jealousy 
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CBS COUNTERPOINT 


In your February story about Colonel Herbert [“ A Lone Sol- 
dier’s War Against CBS and Mike Wallace” ] there is a picture 
of me captioned: “Don Hewitt: Was the ‘60 Minutes’ execu- 
tive producer under pressure from network higher-ups to pla- 
cate the Pentagon after fall-out from “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon’?” 

No one at MORE ever bothered to ask me to answer the 
question, so I hereby volunteer the answer. The answer is abso- 
lutely and unequivocally no. 

At no time during any discussions between me and anyone 
else at CBS was there ever anything said or even suggested 
about “‘placating the Pentagon,” nor was “The Selling of the 
Pentagon” ever mentioned. 

— Don Hewitt 
Executive Producer 
“60 Minutes” 

New York, N.Y. 


Robert Friedman writes: “Neither [Barry] Lando, nor his 
lawyers, nor anyone else at CBS will comment on Herbert’s 
charges or any aspect of the ‘60 Minutes’ program.” How 
about me? No one asked me. 

— Mike Wallace 
New York, N.Y. 


Robert Friedman replies: | wrote in the piece: “In their deposi- 
tions, Lando, Wallace, Hewitt and Leonard all deny any 
knowledge of discussions with the White House relating 
specifically to Herbert .. .” 

As for not calling Hewitt and Wallace, I believed that their 
depositions would speak for themselves, first because they an- 
swered all the questions I would have asked in person and sec- 
ond because CBS made it clear to me that there would be no 
comment as long as the matter was in litigation. Specifically, 
“no comments” came from producer Barry Lando, Lando’s 
lawyer Adria Hillman, CBS’s in-house lawyer Mallory Rin- 
toul, CBS’s outside counsel Carleton Eldridge of Coudert 
Brothers and CBS public relations spokesman Robert Hum- 
merstone. 


I would have liked to have been able to present CBS's side of 
the story. I emphasize, as I did in the piece, that I was not trying 
to determine the truth of Herbert's assertions about what hap- 
pened in Vietnam. The truth may not be known even after the 
trial is concluded. And I did not mean to imply that all the facts 
were in. CBS has yet to depose Herbert and Herbert is still in 
the process of complying with the network's request for his 
documents. What I was examining was the behind-the-screen 
story of the “60 Minutes” show and the role of the Pentagon in 
its production — neither of which necessitated waiting for Her- 
bert’s deposition. 

Editor's note: MORE apologizes for asking questions in the 
captions that Robert Friedman answered in the piece. 

Last November, we presented “60 Minutes” with our annual 
A.J. Liebling award for “journalistic distinction.”’ We are not 
at all sorry we did so. In his article, Robert Friedman raised 
some questions about one segment among the hundreds “60 
Minutes” has done over the years. /f (and we emphasize if) 
“60 Minutes” performed poorly in presenting the case against 
Colonel Herbert, it is one mistake only. And everyone who’s 
received the Leibling Award since its first recipient, I. F Stone, 
has admitted to error somewhere along the line in careers we 
would all acknowledge to have been brilliant. 








inspired irrational, childish acts. 

2) On the “Alone” piece:**‘It’s 
an essay [Rosenbaum tells Mr. X] 
about how difficult it is adjusting 
to being alone after the big 
breakup with you.’ ‘That’s 
weird,” he said. ‘She’s had a very 
strong relationship with this one 
guy for eight months now.’” In 
the first place, this article — which 
is about the difficulties and the at- 
tractions of being alone — is in the 
past tense; Durbin makes clear 
that she is describing a period of 
her life that’s over. The piece is 
also less about physical aloneness 
than about psychological or exis- 
tential aloneness. 

I am also offended by Rosen- 
baum’s assertion that “legitimate 
feminists” are being “plagued” 
by “self-proclaimed feminists” 





who “confess” to (among other 
things) liking the Rolling Stones. 
I assume he refers to the article 
‘“‘Can A Feminist Love the 
World’s Greatest Rock and Roll 
Band?” (Ms.— October 1974), 
written by Karen Durbin, 
suggested, assigned and edited by 
me. (I assume this because one of 
Rosenbaum’s more outrageous 
remarks on Durbin’s “collabora- 
tion” was,“ You're the sort of per- 
son who would write an article 
called ‘Can A Feminist Love the 
Nazis?’’’) Durbin and I believe 
that although the Rolling Stones 
are sexist, they have redeeming 
artistic and social value; the arti- 
cle attempted to discuss this 
sticky contradiction. Neither of us 
have to defend our feminist cre- 
dentials to Ron Rosenbaum. It is 





the height of arrogance for 
Rosenbaum, or any man, to pro- 
nounce on what feminists should 
or shouldn’t like, or on who is a 
“legitimate” feminist and who is 
not. 
— Ellen Willis 
New York, N.Y. 


Ron Rosenbaum replies: 1 regret 
Ellen Willis and her friend have 
chosen to blow up that brief 
““Media Soap Opera”’ tale into 
some sort of heavy “accusation.” 
Anyone who reads it in context 
will see that it consists mainly of 
some fairly good-natured conver- 
sation with a man about his reac- 
tion to the experience of being 
written about by a former lover; 
no accusations. She’s had her say 
about him in print repeatedly. He 





hasn’t. Should I have—as she 
suggests — asked her to comment 
about what he said about what she 
said about him? Perhaps. I am cer- 
tainly glad Hertzberg has cor- 
rected the impression he gave me 
about the beach house incident, 
but he stands behind all the other 
statements attributed to him. In 
any case, Ellen Willis’ byzantine 
theory that an ancient argument 
over The Village Voice led me to 
put together an entire issue on 
confessional journalism to do in 
her friend by leaving our her 
friend's name —if I follow it 
correctly — is just not true. In fact, 
I had quite a civil conversation on 
the subject of confessional writ- 
ing with Karen Durbin long be- 
fore the Felker fuss, and in addi- 
tion I had asked Ellen Willis her- 
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self, whose work I’ve admired, to 
contribute to the confessional is- 
sue, and I’m still sorry she wasn’t 
able to. Nevertheless, since 
Karen Durbin has insisted on 
identifying herself—and en- 
couraging her friend to identify 
her — as the anonymous character 
in what she herself calls a “‘fa- 
ble,” I do regret any asper- 
sion she feels has been cast upon 
her journalistic integrity by that 
fable. 

WHAT’S WHAT 

According to Alan Wolper 
[Power Shifts in Backrooms of 
TV News” —February], I said, 
“The producer isn’t as objective 
as we [film editors] are.” I in no 
way believe this, and I did not say 
It. 

Mr. Wolper also has me saying 
that CBS News Chief Richard 
Salant has a policy that makes 
“film editors responsible for a 
piece’s accuracy. It is up to the 
film editor to say to a producer: 
We can’t do this.” If Mr. Salant 
has such a policy, it’s news to me. 
I certainly never heard of it be- 
fore, and I did not say it to Mr. 


Wolper. 
“a — Nancy Lea 


CBS 

New York, N.Y. 

Alan Wolper replies: 'm sorry 

that Ms. Lea doesn’t remember 

what she told me, but I’ve re- 

checked my notes and the quotes I 
attribute to her are accurate. 


Editor's note: In the same story, 
the captions on the photographs of 
film editors Lea and Britta Halling 
were inadvertently reversed. The 
woman pictured on page 24 is 
Lea, while the photo on page 26 is 
of Halling. MORE regrets the er- 
ror. 


OVERKILL? 

MORE’s under-researched 
overkill on the New York Post 
[““Murdoch Buys His 84th” — 
January] was a pitiful act of non- 
journalism. 

Harry Fisdell, tough, smart and 
humorous though he may be, was 
never the Guild’s Post unit repre- 
sentative. Joy Cook did indeed 
work for the S.A. News, but left 
before Rupert Murdoch arrived 
there. 

Gerry is not Barbara Yuncker’s 
predecessor. She stepped down 
years ago, after an unpopular 
strike in 1970, and has failed to 





regain either office or union 
power through a succession of 
Post Guild administrations ever 
since. Yuncker became unit 
chairman, without opposition, in 
a recent election. 

As chairman of the Guild 
committee that negotiated the 
present contract at the Post, | 
should add that—despite what 
Gerry might have told you— 
Yuncker was gracious, calm, in- 
telligent and rock-solid under the 
toughest of pressures. 

I don’t know what you mean 
when you say “nobody is quite 
sure”’ what Gerry’s first name is, 
but I guess it’s easier to say that 
than to admit in print that you 
don’t know and were too lazy to 
find out, if it’s important enough 
to mention. It’s Augusta. And her 
last name’s Passarella. 

As for the contract that was 
negotiated, pay parity with the 
Times was lost years ago (we're 
still ahead of the News), and it’s 
no great revelation that parity will 
be an issue next time around. It 
always is. In fact, Guild wages at 
the Post as a result of the recent 
settlement are not one penny 
further behind the Times than they 
were before the agreement. 

As things stand now, you’re 
less a watchdog than a house 
organ for some snot-nosed mutual 
admiration society; your printed 
matter seems little more than left- 
over dribble from some Lion’s 
Head circlejerk. 

— James Norman 

New York Post 

New York, N.Y. 

Doug Ireland replies: Webster's 
defines “‘predecessor” as “‘one 
who has preceded another in the 
same office, business, position; 
an ancestor,”’ and that to “pre- 
cede” is “to go before in time, 
place, rank, or importance.”’ 
While Mr. Norman, who after all 
is a rewrite man, is entitled to pre- 
fer another usage, he can hardly 
be correct in terming this an error 
of fact. I asked half a dozen Post 
veterans if they knew Augusta 





Passarella; none did. Miss 
Gerry — Ms. Passarella to her 
mother and Mr. Norman — has 
decided views on most questions, 
including Barbara Yuncker. Other 
people, even the contrary Mr. 
Norman, are entitled to theirs. | 
did, in fact, report several of 
them. Mr. Norman lives in New 
Jersey —a great place from which 
to understand what moves and 
shakes the Big Apple —and I 
guess it is a tough commute from 
there to the Lion’s Head or any 
other civilized saloon. Maybe Mr. 
Norman should stay out of sa- 
loons, though: he writes as though 
he suffered from ulcers. 
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Donleavy: The Great Negotiator 





GRANDEUR 

I feel certain that you do not 
want to be responsible for 
kindling false dreams of grandeur 
in the brainpains of countless 
writers and literary agents, so 
please be kind enough to correct a 
grievous exaggeration foisted 
upon your readership by way of 
Hellbox in the February issue. 
The Atlantic did not pay anything 
close to $8,000 for the J.P. 
Donleavy article. You didn’t even 

get the title right. 
— Robert Manning 
Editor-in-chief 
The Atlantic 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor's reply: One thing for sure 
—we didn’t get the title wrong. In 








CORRECTION 


In a January article titled “They Don’t Shoot Reporters, Do 
They?” the late Don Bolles’ newspaper was incorrectly iden- 
tified in a photo caption as the Arizona Republic. Bolles 
worked for the Phoenix Republic, which was noted correctly 
by the author in the body of the article. 











fact, nowhere in our story is the 
title of the Atlantic article ever 
mentioned. Mr. Manning may be 
confused because J.P. Donleavy 
informed European Community 
that he was changing the article’s 
title to “An Expatriate View of 
America.”’ As for the $8,000, 
that’s the ballpark figure we 
received from various Atlantic 
sources. If we’re so far off-base, 
and in the interests of not kindling 
further dreams of grandeur, why 
won’t Mr. Manning tell us what he 
did pay Donleavy? Certainly not 
the magazine’s going rate. 


CHECKMATE 

I’m a little late commenting on 
Philip Nobile’s interview with 
John Chancellor [May 1976], but 
up here in Vermont a number of us 
are into recycling magazines and, 
well... 

Wonder if anyone has noticed 
an unstated chauvinism with John 
Chancellor. He’s always saying, 
“And our man Irving R. Levine 
was there.” Or: “And our man 
Jack Perkins was there.” But have 
you ever heard him say, “And our 
woman Linda Ellerbee was 
there’’? I guarantee: Never. 

— Arthur S. Harris Jr. 
Arlington, Vermont 


NO CHARITY 

We are quoted in your article on 
Rupert Murdoch [‘‘Killer Bee 
Reaches New York” — February] 
in a paragraph in which you wish 
to show Mr. Murdoch as a man 
who can make no claim to 
generosity or charity. 

Our experience with Mr. Mur- 
doch is of a somewhat different 
nature. His help and kindness ex- 
tended to Ms. Wilson and her 
family was made quite clear to 
your reporter. Mr. Murdoch and 
Ms. Wilson enjoy a close family 
relationship. We also wish to 
deny using your quoted expletive. 

In choosing to write about an. 
issue between Ms. Wilson and an 
Australian insurance company (as 
anyone who has dealt with insur- 
ance companies over settlements 
will understand) as a reflection on 
Mr. Murdoch seems to us the very 
thing; you complained of: the up- 
grading of gossip and trivia into 
news. 

— Howard J. Duncan 
Karin E. Wilson 
New York, N.Y. 








WE MUST"....... 


speak to us at Channel 13, we listen. 
That’s why we know that some of you 
become impatient from time to time 
with the frequency of our membership 
drives. 

“Why,” some ask, “do you ask for 


support so often?” 

May we explain? 

We set aside approximately four 
weeks each year during which we ask 
you to participate in the growth of 
Channel 13. These appeals do not pre- 
empt programs, but are scheduled 
between them. 

We do so because none of us has been 
able to devise a reasonable alternative 
for securing the kind of funding re- 
quired to present the programs that 
bring you to us in the first place: pro- 
grams like The Adams Chronicles; Up- 
stairs, Downstairs; The MacNeil /Lehrer 
Report; Visions; Great Performances; 
Sesame Street —to name just a few. 

As you know, we have no sponsors. 
We do have underwriters, and under- 
writers support production costs for 
certain specific programs, but our 
primary investor remains you, the in- 
dividual. It is your partnership with us 
and your demonstration of confidence 
in Channel 13 as a valuable public re- 
source, which we must have to maintain 
our broadcasting capabilities, broaden 
our community involvement, and de- 
velop new programs. 

Last year, for the first time, and after 


a ten-year delay, a Federal funding bill 
was passed making dollars available to 
public television on a long-term basis. 
However (and here’s the rub), under the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1976, every 
Federal dollar allotted to us must be 
matched with two-and-a-half dollars 
raised by us from the private sector. 
May we repeat, in order for us to receive 
$1.00 in Federal money, we must raise 
$2.50 from you. 

Our explanation has traveled full 
circle. We must continue to ask for your 
backing. Channel 13's vitality and the 
realization of its potential still rest 
on membership support. 

We have 300,000 members, up from 
50,000 six years ago, but we still have 
many people to reach. More than 
3,000,000 households in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut tune us 
in each week. 

We will be appealing to these non- 
member families again when we join 
with public television stations across 
the country in two weeks of special pro- 
gramming. It’s our winter membership 
drive and we call it Festival "77. 

If you're already a member of 
Channel 13, please accept our thanks 
for your support. In any case, we hope 
you'll join us for Festival '77. And as 
you watch our programs and those 
necessary segments we call “ member- 
ship breaks,’ we hope you'll remember 


just why we must keep | 
Vv 


asking. 
CHANNEL| 
A PUBLIC RESOURCE 
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HOWARD HUGHES 
STRIKES BACK 





Dead Billionaire’s Ad Boycott 
Could Ruin Vegas Paper 





It’s Round 15 in the 30-year 
love-hate relationship between 
rootin’-tootin’ frontier editor 
Hank Greenspun and billionaire 
Howard Hughes. A judge’s deci- 
sion is due next month, with 
Greenspun charging that Hughes 
and his Summa Corporation con- 
spired to drive Greenspun’s Las 
Vegas Sun out of business. 

Summa fired the one-two 
punch in April 1976, when all six 
Hughes-owned Las Vegas hotels 
and casinos — The Sands, Desert 
Inn, Landmark, Frontier, Casta- 
ways and Silver Slipper — 
canceled their advertising con- 
tracts with the Sun. All the calls 
came within a 24-hour period and 
represented a $100,000 annual 
revenue loss for the 42,000- 
circulation paper. The ads were 
switched to the 68,000- 
circulation Review-Journal, 
whose ad lineage tripled. 

Precipitating the action was a 
front-page Sun story published 
April 12, 1976, the week after 
Hughes’ death, suggesting that 
Hughes distrusted one of his 
lieutenants, Frank W. (Bill) Gay, 
and that a notarized proxy Gay 
held to run the Hughes empire 
may have been a phony. The story 
also quoted a Mexican doctor who 
said Hughes’ death was attribut - 
able to negligence by his aides. 

But Summa and Hughes had 








been gunning — unsuccessfully — 
for Greenspun long before the ads 
were pulled. Within a week after 
Hughes’ 1970 departure from Las 
Vegas to the Bahamas, the Sun 
had run a story inquiring, “Where 
is Howard Hughes?” and reported 
the sheriff was investigating a 
possible kidnapping. Hughes hit 
the roof at that story. 

But Greenspun’s larger prob- 
lem with the Hughes boys was 
undoubtedly his longstanding al- 
liance with Robert Maheu, ousted 
in 1970 as Hughes’ top man. 
When Maheu left, he took along 
as souvenirs hundreds of internal 
Hughes documents, and 
Greenspun made no secret that 
many of these had found their way 
into his office safe. That’s the very 
same safe Gordon Liddy and 
Howard Hunt tried to burglarize, 
because, according to informed 
speculation, some of the memos 
concerned Hughes’ $100,000 
payment to Bebe Rebozo. 

What to do about Greenspun? 
Well, for one thing, there was that 
little matter of the $4 million he 
still owed Howard Hughes. 

In 1966, it was Greenspun who 
invited Hughes to settle in Las 
Vegas, promising him privacy 
from the press and greeting his ar- 
rival with an editorial headlined 
“Welcome to Las Vegas, Howard 
Hughes.” Relations were amica- 





ble between the two men, who 
first met during the 1940s when 
Hughes was a frequent visitor 
from Hollywood and Greenspun a 
publicity director for various 
Vegas hotels. Hughes soon 
bought Greenspun’s KLAS-TV 
for $3.65 million so he could keep 
movies running all night. This 
tidy sum was a boon to 
Greenspun, who was still heavily 
in debt following a 1963 fire that 
destroyed his printing plant. He 
was still in financial trouble in 
1967, when Hughes agreed to 
loan him $4 million at three per 
cent interest. The loan went un- 
recorded, as did the deed to 
Grennspun’s Paradise Valley 








Country Club, which he turned 
over to the billionaire. In 1969, 
the note was formalized and re- 
negotiated at the same interest 
rate, with first payments extended 
until 1980. As collateral, 
Greenspun put up his 95 per cent 
of the Sun’s stock. 

This unorthodox: relationship 
between newsman and newsmak- 
er took its toll in the pages of the 
Sun. Greenspun, for example, re- 
sponded with zest to Hughes’ 
suggestion that he crusade against 
nuclear testing in Nevada. Other 
coverage was mostly favorable. 
In 1973, Greenspun confessed, “I 
had prostituted my paper in 
Hughes’ interest sufficiently .. .” 

The prostitution ended abruptly 
in 1970. Chester Davis, the man 
behind Maheu’s deposal, an- 
nounced he was going to “bury ” 
Greenspun, the repository of 
Maheu’s memos, who had started 
flailing away at the town’s 
recently-departed First Citizen. In 
September 1971, the Hughes 
people recorded the Paradise Val- 
ley deed, registering Hughes as 
owner, and in ’72 Davis recalled 
$500,000 on the original loan, 
contending that only the 1967 
terms were valid. Greenspun 
sued. The matter has dragged 
through the Nevada state courts 


The Hot Box:Contents of Greenspun’s safe pitted Hughes against him. 





Las Vegas News Bureau 








and a decision is expected this 
month. One possible result: the 
Sun may wind up in Summa’s 
hands. 

Beyond the loan-recall 
scheme, more dramatic action 
against Greenspun is suggested in 
the memos impounded by Mexi- 
can police from Hughes’ 
Acapulco Princess Hotel room 
after his death last year. They 
were salvaged when the Hughes’ 
organization’s paper shredder 
overheated and obtained mysteri- 
ously by Greenspun. One memo, 
dated August 6, 1974, is addres- 
sed to Chester Davis from Chuck 
Waldren: 

To Chester: 

He will forget the prior plan to 

call the judge, etcetera if you 

will move immediately on the 
following: 

a—hire a bunch of lawyers 
like Crowley who know how 
to fight dirty; 

b—attach everything 
Maheu and Greenspun have; 

c —hire three of the best de- 
tective agencies in the United 
States to find out what is hap- 
pening and who is after him in 
Washington; 

d—put 90 detectives on 
Greenspun’s tail alone to be 
followed 24 hours a day; 

e€—more immediately, to 
buy Don Rey’s [Reynolds’] 

Review-Journal etcetera. 

KORK-TV we would not be 

able to buy. Sell “Review” for 

five cents a copy. [The Sun 
costs 15 cents. ] 

f—file a libel suit against 
Greenspun. 

He wants a full report this 

evening when he wakes up. 

Whether any of these schemes 
was implemented, the 1976 adver- 
tising boycott was the most overt 
action aimed at hurting 
Greenspun. The publisher went to 
trial last month in U.S. District 
Court in Las Vegas claiming con- 
spiracy to restrain trade and ask- 
ing $500,000 in damages. His 
lawyer is Joseph M. Alioto, son 
of San Francisco’s former mayor. 

Curiously, Summa called only 
one witness in its defense: F R. 
Baldwin of the National Advertis- 
ing Bureau, who testified that it 
was better business to advertise in 
the Review-Journal, because 
while the Review-Journal rates 
for casino hotels ($7.25 per col- 
umn inch) are slightly higher than 
the Sun’s ($6.75), the cost-per- 
thousand is lower. 





Final arguments are set for 
March 29. Greenspun may have 
thought his problems were over 
when Howard Hughes died, but 
they could be just beginning. 

— WILLIAM BATES 


50 WORST 
FILMS 


2,000 Movies Vie; 
Competition Keen 


Sure Woodward and Bernstein 
had some rough moments, but 
Michael Medved has been to hell 
and back. Having set out to 
determine the 50 worst movies of 
all time, Medved (co-author of 
What Really Happened to the 
Class of ’65?) and his 15-year-old 
brother Harry, spent over two 
years viewing more than 2,000 
films that collectively represent 
the dregs of the celluloid art. “We 
would walk out of a film if, after 
the first 10 minutes or so, it looked 
like it might be too good for our 
list,” says Michael. 

Among those that were just 
right: The Conqueror, a Howard 
Hughes production featuring John 
Wayne as Genghis Khan; That 
Hagen Girl, featuring Shirley 
Temple as Ronald Reagan’s il- 
legitimate daughter; The Terror 
of Tiny Town, a 1938 action 
clinker with an all-midget cast; 
and Che!, starring Omar Sharif as 
the Cuban revolutionary. Also on 
the list: the 1973 version of Lost 
Horizon; Myra Breckenridge; 
The Robot Monster; Solomon 
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inspiration. 





Frontiers of Creativity 


Good art directors are hard to find. So are new ideas. When 
two competitive Canadian business magazines wanted January 
cover stories to forecast the coming year’s trends, the time- 
honoied crystal ball was the answer for both. Having had the 
nerve to go with such a cliché, however, at least neither 
magazine was so brazen as to claim the other had stolen their 








and Sheba; Zabriskie Point; 
Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster; 
and Valley of the Dolls. 

The Brothers Medved’s list will 
be published in the fall by Popular 
Library Press. The book will also 
spotlight unforgettable perform- 
ances (Helen Reddy as the nun in 
Airport ’75) and recall some 
immortal dialogue (Virginia 
Mayo in King Richard and the 
Crusaders: ‘‘Dickie Plan- 
tagenet, all you ever think about is 
war, war, war’’). 

While hesitating to single out 
one worst movie, Michael 
Medved says critics generally 
agree that Eegah, a film made in 
the early 1960s by Arch Hall, may 
well represent the nadir of 
cinematic achievement. The 
story: “A teenage caveman ap- 
pears from the past to fall 





hopelessly in love with a Califor- 
nia teen queen,” who, you will be 
relieved to know, is duly rescued 
by her rock singer boyfriend. 
Eegah cost $15,000 to make 
and — no joke —has grossed $20- 
million worldwide since its 
release. 

Medved is also pulling in those 
big bucks. Class of 65 has been 
sold to Universal and George Roy 
Hill for $200,000, and he’s work- 
ing on yet another book about the 
men behind the Presidents. Still, 
in terms of real learning experi- 
ence, nothing can replace his 
two-year screening room immer- 
sion. Says Medved: “One really 
has to sit through Santa Claus 
Conquers the Martians in its 
entirety to appreciate just how 
awful it is.” 

— STEVE ROBINSON 











Critic’s choice: Climactic moment from Eegah, Cinéastes’ favorite for top honors. 
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DREYFUSS 


AFFAIR 


Movie Star Impostor 
Cons Florida Town 








Movie stars don’t pass through 
Cocoa, Florida, every day, you 
see, so when Amy Clark, wom- 
en’s editor of TODAY, had an op- 
portunity to interview actor 
Richard Dreyfuss, she jumped at 
the chance. The resulting inter- 





view, conducted last fall, war- 
ranted full-page treatment in the 
reputable Gannett-owned daily 
newspaper, and caused Clark to 
reflect: “I was charmed. He was 
likable, personable and easy to 
interview.” 

Only one tiny problem: he 
wasn’t Richard Dreyfuss. 

The first clue that Dreyfuss 
might not be Dreyfuss came when 
Clark, who had never seen any of 
his films, checked the news- 
paper’s file shots after interview- 
ing the “star” at a local country 
club. Shots of the clean-shaven 
actor in American Graffiti and In- 


serts didn’t match up with the 


bearded, bespectacled fellow 














Star for a day: Actor Dreyfuss (right) and poseur. 





she’d just met. But that was okay, 

co-workers told Clark, because 

Dreyfuss was bearded in Jaws. 
So the interview ran as 


, 


scheduled, and ‘‘Dreyfuss’ 
basked in his fame, dining at local 
restaurants, dating local girls, 
even speaking at a Cocoa Beach 








moting ‘‘new look”’ 


Renata Adler, author of 








CHECK IT OUT 


RACE IS ON: Universal 
Studios moving fast in post- 
“Roots” scramble for books- 
turned-series. Eyeing Timothy 
Crouse’s The Boys on the 
Bus, Susan Brownmiller’s 
Against Our Will: Men, Wo- 
men, and Rape 
scuttlebutt: Bill Paley is pon- 
dering Donald Rumsfeld for 
top management post. (What 
happened to Henry K.?).... 
Esquire, Harper's bidding for 
Hunter Thompson, following 
Gonzo author’s Rolling Stone 
fallout. Thompson now cover- 
ing Mardi Gras for Esquire, which made “generous” con- 
tract offer with “nice” expense payments ...... Norman 
Mailer makes Tinsel Town debut next month presenting 
Oscar for best screenplay Film rights to Charles Col- 
son’s Born Again sold for six figures to Robert Munger Pro- 
ductions (The Omen). Munger seeks Jack Lemmon or Cliff 
Robertson for Colson role. 

ABC ANGST: Producer Lucy Jarvis at odds with Bar- 
bara Walters, drops off future Walters specials. Friction re- 
ported during Carter/Streisand, Ford interview shows. 
Emmy-winner Jarvis apparently wanted artistic shows, Babs 
all show biz...... Morley Safer, blasting Walters’ Carter 
interview, prompts phone call from CBS news director Bill 
Small. Small apologizes for self and president Richard Sal- 
ant. Walters declines offer to rebut Panicky “ABC 
Evening News,” under fierce ratings pressure, ardently woo- 
ing NBC’s Tom Pettit. Big salary, top Washington post. 

NEW TIMES: N.Y. Times, enjoying circulation boost 
with new Weekend, Living sections, may introduce Tuesday 
Fashion section, Book Review gets April facelift. Paper re- 
tains McCann-Erickson, will spend $2 million this year pro- 











Thompson: 
New Esquire starter? 





acclaimed Speedboat, enrolls at Yale Law School 
Dorothy Schiff threatens Time with lawsuit. Objects to report 
she sold New York Post in part because she reached “‘conclu- 
sion that her daughter, Post Assistant Publisher Adele Hall 
Sweet, would never fill her slippers.”’ Also disliked refer- 
ences to “near-dictatorial control,” inability to realize 
paper’s potential Bobbs Merrill red-faced. Entire 
first printing (47,500 copies) of Beverly Sills’ Bubbles: A 
Self Portrait contained fol- 
lowing first sentence:“‘When I 
was only three, still named 
Belle Miriam Silverman, | 
sang my first aria in pubic.” 
STAR-CROSSED: Citadel 
Press’ The Films of Robert 
Redford delayed six months 
at $10,000 cost when Redford 
wanted to tone down some of 
his remarks. Among changes: 
deleted reference to Elizabeth 
Ashley as ‘‘a bitch,’’ and 
tried to make unhappy child- 
hood seem less so. Book 
due this month 
ulation on successor to New 
Yorker editor William Shawn 
shifts from Jonathan Schell 
to Roger Angell 
acquisition of Fawcett Pub- Fe 
lications brings unforeseen [ 
headache: Fawcett client Nat- 
ional Screw. Screw publisher 
Al Goldstein wants to advertise mag as “Distributed by 
CBS-Fawcett.”’ Also considering name change from A/ 
Goldstein’s National Screw to Bill Paley’s National Screw. 
DOUBLE BEAT: Carl Holland, newsman for Milwaukee 
radio WISN, takes added spot as “public information of- 
ficer”” for suburban Greendale police force. Job voluntary. 
Holland, voted 1971 newsman of year by Wisconsin AP, has 
no qualms about staying objective. He’ll get news straight 
from police chief—and “he'll tell me what he wants re- 














Sills: Off to bad start 











Chamber of Commerce breakfast. | 

Then came the TV movie Vic- | 
tory at Entebbe, in which Richard 
Dreyfuss played a major role. 
‘*That’s not the man I inter- 
viewed,” Clark remembers think- 
ing. At which point she called 
Hollywood columnist Marilyn 
Beck, who is syndicated in TO- 
DAY, to convey her suspicions. 
She also sent Beck one of the 
shots that staff photographer Scott 
Maclay had taken to go with the 
October interview. 

Beck called back with the bad 
news. “I just talked to Richard 
Dreyfuss,” she told Clark. “He 
hasn’t been in Florida since 


One last call from TODAY to 
the real Dreyfuss, who was trying 
to shed a few pounds at a 
Carlsbad, California, health spa, 
clinched it. TODAY’s reaction? A 
January 13 front-page article ad- 
mitting the goof, but portraying 
the paper in the very best light. It 
was headlined: “I Was Conned, 
Amy Clark Says.” 

Meanwhile, over at the Suntree 
Country Club, where “Dreyfuss” 
spent much of his time while in 
town, spokesman Chuck Martin 
reports that “everybody loved 
‘Dick’ and had a lot of fun with 
him. The members enjoyed him 
very much.” 

— BILL BELLEVILLE 


DIGITAL 
DOWNER 


Reporter Fired For 
Fingering Firemen 








All it took was one finger, and 
Kathy O’Brien was booted off the 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian. 
Reporter O’Brien —four months 
on the job after graduating from 
Columbia Journalism School — 
was en route to a night meeting of 
the town’s board of supervisors. 
Outside the county municipal 
center, a large group of firemen 
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cuts WhenO'’Brien 

passed, she attract- 

ed such friendly 

greetings as “hey, 

baby.” O’ Brien’s 

reaction? She gave 

them the finger. 

After leaming O’Brien was a } 

reporter, several firemen report- 

edly called Saratogian managing 

editor Ralph J. Soda to complain. 

Next moming, Soda fired her. He 

was heard saying that O’Brien 

should have shown ‘‘more 

feminine control”’ (he denies 

this), and complaining that she 

had lost her journalistic credibil- 

ity. O’Brien has moved on to the 
Knickerbocker News in Albany. 








1968.” 








was gathered to protest budget 





Frederick Exley (A Fan’s Notes, Pages from 
a Cold Island), leaves home on Singer Island, Florida, for 
less crowded Hawaii. “Writing away” on Last Notes From 
Home, last of autobiographical trilogy Tom Snyder 
moves “Tomorrow” show back to coast over summer. Hopes 
to get into acting career NBC may buy James 
Michener’s Centennial for mini-series National 
News Council gets unexpected lift. CBS becomes first major 
news organization offering cooperation for Council’s in- 
vestigations of complaints about media. CBS news chief 
Dick Salant’s presence on NNC board probable factor 
MOSS: Jann Wenner, Rolling Stone, subjects of upcoming 
book by Robert Sam Anson. Anson expanding on two-part 
New Times series, which Wenner tried blocking with 
threatened suit Stone rolls on, signs 15-year, $5 mil- 
lion lease on Fifth Avenue. Four floors, Central Park view. 
CATCALLS: ABC’s up-and-coming Stanley Siegel 
won't quit on-air ribbing of Joe “Memory Lane” Franklin 


Joe Franklin: 
No laughs on 
Memory Lane 


despite warnings from Franklin’s lawyers. Pair met to iron out 
differences on Siegel’s ““A.M. New York,” but Franklin still 
not amused. “I told him smart-asses don’t last very long in 
this business,” says Joe. Still, “he’s a very good boy. I even 
bought him a big dinner last week.” 

THE TOPS: Carter’s election top story of °76, say UPI 
editors voting for year’s Top 10 headline events. Others: 
legionnaire’s disease, Chowchilla kidnapping, China leader- 
ship transition, Wayne Hays scandal, Patty Hearst trial, En- 
tebbe raid, U.S. landings on Mars, Bicentennial, Howard 
Hughes’ death Abe Hirschfeld offers support to 
WMCA talk show host Bob Grant for latter’s expected NYC 
mayoral race. “A practical businessman,” says bubeleh Abe 
.... Sleeper for Paramount booby prize this year: /slands 
in the Stream, starring George C. Scott. Movie cost $8 mil- 
lion, makes Par’s Mikey and Nickey look like Citizen Kane. 

AXED: Morris Cargil, 25 years a columnist for Jamaican 
West Indies’ Daily Gleaner, dropped over steady opposition 
to government. Claimed island becoming reactionary. Last 
column (under regular pseudonym Thomas Wright) called 
government’s intelligence “about the intellectual level of the 
average contributor to the Reader's Digest.” .... Hal 
Landers (Death Wish) bests Kirk Douglas in film bid for 
Howard Blum’s Wanted: The Search for Nazis in America. 
Price: $250,000. Hopes to sign Pacino, De Niro or Nicholson 
for one major role, George C. Scott or Burt Lancaster for 
another. (And why not?) Film to focus on Michigan’s Bishop 
Trifa. 

PRIZE GLUT: David Susskind prepping “TV Critics 
Circle” awards for CBS airing one month before NBC's 
Emmy telecast. 20 top critics to vote. Among categories: 
worst show of year. Tough competition among nominees 
“Ball Four,” “The Gong Show,” “NBC’s Big Event” (pre- 
miere show) . 

FELKER FALLOUT: In post-Murdoch takeover of New 
York Magazine Corporation, Felker pal Gail Sheehy (Pas- 
sages) assigned by Rolling Stone (which should know better) 
to tell inside story of days in bunker during Murdoch assault 

Newsweek asks Milton Glaser, New York co-founder 
and outgoing design director, for proposal to redesign news- 
weekly. Not to be outdone, Jime engages NY art director Wal- 
ter Bernard for same purpose. © 
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HELLBOX 


NIXON’S 
GREATEST 
HITS 














Deluxe Album Features 
Best of Watergate 





Never before on one album! 
Original recording by the original 
artist! It’s not the Shirelles, baby, 
but the unforgettable Tricky Dick. 
If Richard Nixon does not have 
his way, Wamer Brothers Records 
is prepared to release a two-record 
“deluxe” album and cartridge 
tape of excerpts from the White 
House tapes used in the Watergate 
hearings. George C. Scott is the 
rumored choice to narrate the al- 
bum, which will sell for $13.95 
and include a transcript of the 
tapes. A “serious and responsible 
journalistic endeavor,” promises 
producer Michael Kapp. 

Lawyers for Richard Nixon 
don’t quite see it that way, how- 
ever, and have asked the Supreme 
Court to reverse a Federal Court 
of Appeals ruling that authorized 
the reproduction, broadcast and 
sale of the tapes. They claim the 
First Amendment does not pro- 
vide for their release. 

The original suit, which could 
provide for so many evenings of 
recorded fun, was brought by the 
three networks, the Public Broad- 
casting System, Warner Com- 
munications and the Radio- 
Television News Directors As- 
sociation. The networks are all 
keeping mum on the ways in 
which they might use the tapes. 
But as one gung-ho official at 
WNET (PBS) in New York says, 
““We’ll do anything we can.” 

— EDWARD DEITCH 








New boys in cutting room: Deakon Proudfoot (left), Oakland Angels president, and Sandy Alexander, 
head of New York Chapter, take a spin through New York’s Battery Park in scene from forthcoming 


documentary. 














HELLS 
EDITORS 


Angels Call Shots For 
Crawdaddy, Filmmakers 








As every journalist knows, the 
Hells Angels are one swell bunch 
of guys — if they like what you’ve 
written. Latest to suffer the cy- 
clists’ unchallengeable (at your 
own risk) helter-skelter editing 
axe are a group of documentary 
filmmakers and a freelance jour- 
nalist for Crawdaddy. All had 
agreed to give the New York 
Angels’ chapter final approval of 
their projects in exchange for the 
media-wise club’s cooperation. 

Over the past three years, more 
than 200 Angels have trooped in 
and out of screening rooms to 
view Angels Forever, Forever 
Angels, aterror-soaked documen- 
tary due this spring. The Gassed 
Films production is sponsored in 
part by the Grateful Dead’s Jerry 
Garcia. They Angels agreed to 
participate in order to raise 
money —they get a third of the 
film — for the defense fund of in- 
carcerated Angels, particularly 
California leader Sonny Barger, 
now doing time in Folsom prison 


| challenges the Angels to take him 





for heroin possession. In exhange 
for cooperating, New York chap- 
ter president Sandy Alexander 
demanded and received final edit- 
ing authority. He has used this 
veto power more than once. 
Orgiastic sex play was kept 
from public view as a concession 
to the Angels’ new concern for a 
good-citizens image. Another 
emotion-packed scene at a 
Laconia, New Hampshire, cycle 
rally shows a knife-wielding, 
Kong-sized Angel standing be- 
fore a bare-breasted woman, 
asking” her to go-go dance. He 
flicks at her breasts while others in 
the gathering crowd either clap or 
laugh. That scene stayed in. But 
the pair’s subsequent frolicking in 
the field will not appear in the 
final film. Nor will a shot of Angel 
mayhem at a party in a Lower East 
Side bar. In that scene, a man 


on, saying: “I got big balls. I can 
take anything you got.” On the 
soundtrack, the Angels can be 
heard telling the filmmakers to 
shut off their camers. The next 
scene shows the man lying uncon- 
scious. The ostensible reason 
for Angel insistence on cen- 
sorship power is fear of legal | 
repercussions. 

Censorship in reverse was also ! 





practiced. The Angels demanded 
and got scenes showing them 
goofing on police. At a July 4 
party in front of the New York 
clubhouse, members brazenly 
stage a fireworks-lit cockfight 
while two of New York’s finest 
stand by helplessly, nervously 
puffing at cigarettes. 

That helpless feeling was also 
experienced by a freelance jour- 
nalist who undertook a profile of 
Sandy Alexander for Craw- 
daddy. When shown the final 
product for approval, Alexander 
took exception to references to 
hated rivals and club intimacies 
and to what he considered an 
overemphasis on himself. “This 
is no threat,” he bellowed reassur- 
ingly. ““But if you don’t make 
changes, Crawdaddy ison my 
list.” 

To drive home the point, 
Alexander and two confréres 
marched into the Crawdaddy of- 
fice for a little conference with the 
editors. A hasty rewrite failed to 
appease him. “Just remember,” 
were his parting words, “‘if this is 
printed, the Angels run their own 
funeral parlor.” To date, neither 
journalist nor editors has shown 
any interest in sampling their mor- 
tuary services. 

—EDWARD KIERSH 




















SCOOP 
SOURS 





Hearsay Links Philly D.A. |" 


To Mob Loan Sharks 





The front-page banner headline 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin carried explosive news. 
Stanley “Apples” Apfelbaum, an 
aide to District Attomey Emmett 
Fitzpatrick, had told a grand jury 
that Fitzpatrick was involved in 
planning a phony robbery of a 
mob-connected auto dealership. 
The robbery was staged, the Bul- 
letin reported, to cover up pay- 
ments of more than $100,000 in 
loan shark debts to local 
mobsters. 

Strong stuff, indeed —but un- 
fortunately lacking so much as a 
zit of truth. Locked in unsuccess- 
ful competition with the /nquirer 
to produce something, anything, 
on the DA’s many questionable 
transactions, the Bulletin had 
rushed into print with a story 
based entirely on hearsay. 

John Gillespie, the Bulletin’s 
City Hall reporter, had gotten a tip 
on the story from a defense attor- 
ney unconnected with the robbery 
under investigation. He passed 
the tip along to the main office, 
where reporter Jeff Nesmith set 
out to verify the hearsay informa- 
tion. Nesmith’s idea of verifica- 
tion, according to various 
sources, was to confirm the report 
with a lawyer who was the 
defense attorney for “Apples’” 
girlfriend. Neither of the two 
defense attorneys had been in the 
room when testimony was given, 
but Nesmith’s story was attributed 
to “sources close to the investiga- 
tion.” 

Despite objections from some 
staffers that the charge lacked 
documentation, city editor Peter 
Binzen and managing editor 
George Kentera gave the go- 
ahead for publication. The article 
ran on Friday, December 17. 

Over the weekend, however, 
the story started to smell bad. 
Fitzpatrick got the word about it 
while attending a wedding, an- 
nounced that “my lawyers will 
have a field day with this” and 
privately requested .a retraction. 
Then the failure of the /nquirer 





— fi 
DA Fitzpatrick: Non-angel 
sticks it to the Bulletin 


Wide World 











to pick up such a seemingly sig- 
nificant story was also suspicious. 
Over the last year, the Inquirer 
had consistently scooped the Bul- 
letin on the Fitzpatrick story, un- 
covering such stories as Fitzpat- 
rick taking the Fifth Amendment 
before the grand jury investigat- 
ing the robbery, and a local 
defense attomey giving the D.A. 
a $10,000 loan. An Inquirer 
reporter had also followed 
Fitzpatrick on a shopping spree in 
Toronto, where he charged a new 
safari suit (price: $154) to the tax- 
payers. When the Bulletin story 
broke, the /nquirer editors had 
their reporters check it out, and 
word came back from their 
sources to stay away: it was bad 
information. 

By Tuesday, with a very real 
libel action possible, the Bulletin 
was forced to issue a retraction. In 
doing so, the paper showed as 
much responsibility as it did in 
printing the original story. Sure 
they spread it across the top of the 
front page; sure they said in the 
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text that ‘“*‘The Bulletin after 
rechecking its sources has 
concluded that there was no basis 
in fact.” But the banner headline | 
read: “Fitzpatrick Assails Story 
as ‘a Lie’,” which of course is a 
very different thing than saying 
“Bulletin Story Untrue.”’ Publi- 
cation of that headline occurred 
only after lively discussion in the 
newsroom. 

Bulletin responsibility con- 
tinues to impress when talking to 
the so-called newspapermen that 
run the dreary daily. City editor 
Peter Binzen will only say, “We 
made a bad mistake,”’ while 
managing editor George Kentera 
will say nothing whatsoever. As 
for executive editor Dale Davis, 
his secretary reported that Davis 
was not in, that Kentera had 
instructed her to say so and that 
Kentera “‘was standing here 
laughing” when he said it. We 
hope Kentera is still laughing if 
Fitzpatrick hauls him into court to 
account for his breach of profes- 
sional responsibility. 2 
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Encounter 


It happened in a 1000 year old 
Alpine village time forgot. 

I marched to the oom-pah music 
that burned Napoleon’s ears 
when the Tyroleans trounced his 
legions. They've celebrated their 
freedom ever since. The 
musicians are crowned with 
eagle feathers and flowers to 
show their pride. Their music 
tingles the mountain air and 


I strutted with a Tyrolean band 


I watched the sunlight blaze from 
the “Goldenes Dachl”, gold- 
roofed indulgence of Emperor 
Maximilian L. In a mood as 
baroque as the Imperial Palace I 
made ready for evening... and 
anything. 

March to your own music... 
Encounter Austria to know the 
heart of Europe. 


seems to color the wind. Next, I 
drove to Innsbruck, a winter 
queen, a summer princess. 


ae 








I would like to Encounter Austria. 


For your copy of our booklet ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airlines, 
ask your travel agent or send coupon to your nearest 





Name 
Address 





City 





State 





Austrian National Tourist Office: 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 

3440 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 

200 E. Randolph Drive, Suite 5130, Chicago, IL 60601 
1007 N. W. 24th Ave., Portland, OR 97210 
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BRIBE, SEDUCE, LIE, 
STEAL: ANYTHING 
TO GET THE STORY? 





‘Sometimes,’ Says Robert Scheer, Who Heard 
Carter Confess To Lust In His Heart 





‘If something is important, your highest obligation is to print it. 





BY KEN AULETTA 

Two months after Jimmy Carter made Robert Scheer a controver- 
sial journalistic celebrity by telling him about the lust in his heart, 
Scheer created further controversy with some heartfelt remarks of 
his own delivered at MORE’s A.J. Liebling Convention last 
November. 

Speaking at a panel on “The Art of the Interview,” during a dis- 
cussion on how far a reporter should go to get the facts behind a pub- 
lic official’s statement, Scheer told the audience that “politicians try 
to prevent you from knowing what’s going on because that’s how 
they survive. And they have lots of people employed to help them. 
The journalist’s job is to get the story by breaking into their offices, 
by bribing, by seducing people, by lying, by anything else to break 
through that palace guard.” 

As for giving his word to a source, Scheer said: “Maybe if there 
was somebody I really wanted to interview and they said, ‘I’ve got 
to have some control,’ I can’t say now I wouldn’t lie. I think the most 
important thing to a journalist is to get the story ... maybe I would 
promise anything, as long as I could get out of the country on time.” 
As to whether he would break his word after promising something 
was off the record, Scheer said: ‘“‘Even if I had [promised] and they 
said something that I thought was important for the public to know, I 
would print it. I can’t imagine not printing it.” 

Now 40, Scheer comes from a tradition of journalistic con- 
troversy that he describes as “‘counter-journalism.” As a graduate 
student at Berkeley, he published a book on the Cuban Revolution 
and, soon after, one called How The U.S. Got Involved In Vietnam, 
one of the first critical books on the war. He led anti-war marches in 
Berkeley and Oakland in the mid-Sixties, then went on to anti-war, 
anti-establishment journalism for Ramparts in its heyday. He par- 
ticipated in Ramparts’ expose of secret CIA funding of U.S. student 
organizations, and in 1966 briefly entered politics with an unsuc- 
cessful run for Congress on an anti-war platform, pulling a surpris- 
ing 45 per cent of the vote. After editing Ramparts for five years he 
wrote America After Nixon, a study of the power of multinational 
corporations. 

In the past year, Scheer has written a regular political column for 
New Times, co-authored the exclusive jailhouse interviews with 
SLA members Bill and Emily Harris for New Times and turned out a 
series of interviews and profiles of Presidential aspirants Jackson, 
Rockefeller, Brown and Carter for Playboy, New Times and Esquire. 





Ken Auletta is a political columnist for the New York Daily News 
and also writes for The New Yorker. 








Scheer has lately given up freelancing for a reporting job with the 
Los Angeles Times, guest commentaries on ABC’s “Good Morning 
America” and a major book on the Carter administration. 

Recently Scheer spent almost five hours being interviewed him- 
self. In the edited text that follows, one of America’s “hottest”’ re- 
porters talks about journalism and journalists, ends and means. 





On Breaking In 





At the MORE convention you said that “politicians try to 
prevent you from knowing what’s going on.” Therefore you said 
a journalist’s job is to find out “by breaking into their offices, by 
bribing, by seducing people, by lying, by anything else to break 
through that palace guard.” Do you stand by those words? 

Yeah, I would stick by them — if that’s the only way. I’m not talk- 
ing about trying to find out who Jacqueline Kennedy was sleeping 
with, by hook or by crook. But it seems to me that in the case of the 
Pentagon Papers —the example I used at the convention — that the 
public had a right to see those papers. And that is true too of the 
committee report on the CIA that Daniel Schorr leaked, and it’s true 
of the CIA documents we printed in Ramparts. At Ramparts, we 
printed plenty of documents that had been pilfered. When you feel a 
story is important and there is no other way to get it, yes, then you 
use certain means. For example, we were going after the National 
Student Association-CIA connection in the Sixties. We could not 
prove that the international organization they belonged to had re- 
ceived funds from the San Jacinto Foundation, which we knew was 
a CIA front. So I went to Leyden, Holland, to the offices of the San 
Jacinto Foundation, and I got into that office by cajoling and by flat- 
tering and by everything else. 

How else? How’d you get into that office? 

I stayed longer than I was supposed to stay. I hung around rooms 
that I wasn’t supposed to be hanging around in. And I ended up in 
possession of a document that made the connection that allowed us 
to go with the story. 

Did you break in? 

I don’t want to get into the specifics of it. But certainly it was in a 
gray area of activity. And I would do it again. Getting that document 
allowed Ramparts to expose the whole use of foundations as conduits 
for the CIA, a terribly important thing to reveal. 

In what other instances would you do it again? 

I wiil be very glad to get any serious government documents of any 
goverment in the world that shows it screwing people and misusing 
power. There are other examples. In 1963, I took some of Yevtushen- 


Rudy Hoglund 
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journalism is 
that some of the | 
most important 
stories of recent 
years have 
involved theft, 
burglary, 
seduction and 
conning 
people.’ 














ko’s poetry out of Russia and it 
was considered a crime to do that. 
So what? Another example, one 
I also used at the MORE conven- 
tion, concerns a tax-supported 
project of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. I spent a hell of a lot of 
time making all the right requests 
for interviews and information 
and still couldn’t crack it. Finally 
some guy’s secretary was willing 
to let me in on some of the data, 
and it was just terrific. I didn’t in- 
quire about whether she was 
violating the code of her employ- 
ment. 

Did you seduce her to do 
that? 

No. She was a radical who had 
been overly educated for her job. 
There was no seduction. She felt 
her boss ought to have talked to 
me. When he went out to lunch 
she said, “Look, come in here.” 
And I’m sure that’s happening in a 
hell of a lot of offices in this coun- 








try because we’ve got people 
working there now. 

If the foundation was not 
tax-supported, would you have 
had less of a right to do that? 

If there’s not a public interest, 
sure. 

So you determine the public 
interest? 

I think you have to stand behind 
your judgment of it, but I think 
any time you do that you have to 
be prepared publicly to defend 
what you’ve done. You may have 
penalties as a result. 

But you haven’t been willing 
to tell me whether you broke 
into the office in Holland to get 
the CIA documents. 

I would say, technically not. 
Someone in that office would say 
I exceeded the bounds of my invi- 
tation. 

Where do you draw the line 
between what is permissible 
and what is not permissible? 





Well, I look at situations where 
that question has come up. I don’t 
know where Deep Throat got his 
information. I don’t know what 
laws he violated. But it seems to 
me it was very useful that that 
story was cracked. A hell of a lot 
of the investigative journalism of 
the last five years has come from 
such information. Files that are 
lifted, people who are violating 
the conditions of their jobs and so 
forth. What I was trying to say at 
the convention is that I think that’s 
basically a good thing. If that’s the 
only way you can get that story it 
should be done that way. I didn’t 
invent the situation, nor am I one 
of its main practitioners. I’m not a 
second-story man, you know. I’m 
only talking about situations of 
serious public misuse. 

Isn’t that what Ehrlichman 
said, that “national security” 
dictated breaking into 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist’s office? 

But John Ehrlichman had the 
White House. He had state power. 
What do I have —a chance to 
write an article for Playboy? I was 
addressing myself to extreme 
situations where there was some- 
thing important that the public 
had a right to know. At least that 
the journalist felt the public had a 
right to know. That was important 
to the formulation of public pol- 
icy. And there was no other way to 
get it. I guess in retrospect that 
would have been a wiser state- 
ment to make than the unqualified 
one that you’re using here. 

If I were Dan Schorr, I would 
not break into the House 
Committee’s office to get their 
CIA report. I have a sense, 
from a literal interpretation of 
your statement at the MORE 
convention, that you would. 

What if some people had bro- 
ken in and they’d given it to you? 

Tough question. 

I’ve faced this. I’ve got tran- 
scripts of Bilderberg meetings 
which everyone knows were pil- 
fered by European radicals. The 
same with a number of other 
things — FBI documents stolen 
from Pennsylvania and so forth. I 
don’t see the great distinction be- 
tween some kids out there stealing 
stuff and using it and what The 
New York Times did with Ellsberg, 
even though the Jimes took the 
position that they were just print- 
ing the stuff, and those other guys 





Xeroxed it. I don’t see the distinc- 
tion. 





On Breaking 
One’s Word 


What about breaking your 
word? You said at the MORE 
convention that if some power- 
ful person said something to 
you off the record, you would 
break your word and print it if 
you thought it was an impor- 
tant story. 

I think that “off the record” has 
been misused. It has no legal 
standing. 

But you sometimes use it, 
don’t you? 

I was trying to think about that. 
And it’s not a normal thing for me 
to do. Very few people ever say 
“off the record” to me. 

But there was an incident in 
your Carter Playboy piece 
where two of his aides were on 
an elevator and were obviously 
carrying on extramarital af- 
fairs. Carter was also on the 
elevator. You didn’t name the 
aides. You used your discre- 
tion. 

Sure, but that wasn’t because 
anyone said that it was off the rec- 
ord. 

Yes, but you also talked to 
Carter aides and did not use in- 
formation they told you. If they 
said to you, “Listen, I'll tell 
you this and you can use the 
quote but don’t use my name,” 
you wouldn’t use their name on 
it, right? 

I would make that judgment. 

Would you say to them, 
**Okay, I won’t use your 
name,’’ and then use their 
name? 

As I said, if they told me some- 
thing that I thought was important 
and that people had a right to 
know, even though they had said 
that this was off the record,I 
would use it. 

Even if you had agreed not 
to? 

Yes. Here’s a good example. 
Hubert Humphrey —I am not sure 
if it was off the record — Hubert 
Humphrey told a couple of us who 
were brought in to see him, sort of 
a co-option scene, something 
about the fact that the Vietnamese 
had been willing to negotiate and 
the U.S. hadn’t taken them up on 
their offer. We ran it in Ramparts. 




















And we ran it with his name be- 
cause he was the Vice President of 
the United States and it was im- 
portant. The statement had a dif- 
ferent meaning with his name on 
it. And I thought that I had been 
co-opted by this “off the record” 
business. A politician can misuse 
that. If something is important, 
your highest obligation is to print 
it. 

What about your obligation 
to keep your word to the person 
who trusted you with the in- 
formation? 

I think it’s more important not 
to break your word to your 
readers. There’s an implicit un- 
derstanding when a writer writes 
for a reader that you’re telling the 
reader what you know. And I’m 
saying that my bond to myself is 
that I’m not going to withhold in- 
formation from my readers. 

Let me ask you this, Ken. If 
you were with General Brown and 
he said that he would tell you what 
he thinks about Jews —off the 
record — would you print it? 

First off, I might not grant 
him “off the record.” But if I 
agreed it was off, I wouldn’t 
print it. 

Don’t you think you’re playing 
God in a way? 

Of course, and that’s the 
whole point of the interview: 
Where do we draw the line? 

Well, you’ve made a judgment 
about this. You said you would 
honor “off the record” no matter 
what. Even if it means that a war 
continues or funds are stolen. 

Wait a second. If you make 
the argument you made at the 
MORE convention that if 
someone told you he was going 
to blow up the world in three 
weeks — off the record —I pre- 
sume that in that case I would 
violate “off the record”’ be- 
cause if I didn’t I wouldn’t be 
around in three weeks. 

So we can agree that my posi- 
tion is no more arbitrary and no 
more playing God than yours. 

No. 

You just happen to think that 
your decisions about “off the rec- 
ord” are correct and that mine are 
incorrect. 

No, there is one difference.I 
am not breaking my word and 
you are. 

Well, as I’ve said, I think that 
you're breaking your word to your 





readers. And what you're saying, 
for example, is that you'd rather 
not identify General Brown than 
break your word to him. 

No, not to General Brown. 
Maybe my bond to myself. 

And what I’m saying is that my 
bond to myself is that I am not 
going to withhold information 
from my readers. And what’s 
happened here is that you’ve de- 
nied the sioral basis of what I am 
saying, implying that my position 
is cynical and arbitrary and that 
yours is somehow dignified. 

No. We all make individual 
judgments. 

Well, let’s talk about burglary 
again. You told me that you 
thought it was correct that 
Ellsberg took the Pentagon Pa- 
pers. Now if Ellsberg gave those 
papers to you and he told you that 
he stole them from the Rand Cor- 
poration, would you print them? 

Yes. 

What if Ellsberg only knew of 
the papers’ existence, hadn’t read 
them, thought they were probably 
important and then stole them and 
gave them to you? Would you 
have accepted them then? 

That’s one of the questions 
that we have to answer and I 
think you, me, all of us, have- 
n’t given enough thought to 
these questions. 

Clearly. But what I resent is 
your assumption that somehow | 
just stated various positions at the 
convention without having given 
them any thought at all. What I 
was responding to at the conven- 
tion was the reality of journalism: 
the fact that some of the most im- 
portant stories of recent years 
have involved theft, burglary, 
seduction and conning people. 
And I believe that those means are 
justified if the stories are terribly 
important. I don’t mean to say that 
I’ve got some little calculus that 
allows you to make these judg- 
ments, a measuring stick that will 
tell you where it’s right or wrong. 
I think these are tough questions 
and I think you are going to fuck 
up a lot. 

The problem is that there are 
a lot of journalists who aren’t 
interested in national security 
but are interested in getting the 
story. And if they start saying 
that they can do anything to get 
a story, then they’re on pretty 
dangerous ground. 
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‘I am much 


building an 
empire or 


they’re 
about than 


uncovering 
important 
stories by 
dubious 
means.’ 





forgetting what 
supposed to be 


whether they’re 


more concerned 
with journalists 








That’s why it must be put in the 
context of politicians engaging in 
major wrong-doing, as was the 
case with the Pentagon Papers and 
the Pike Committee report Daniel 
Schorr leaked. 

In fairness to you, I thought 
most everyone on the MORE 
panel was troubling. Dick 
Reeves talked about doing just 
about everything, like calling 
accident victims’ families to 
get stories and cloaking his 
identity as a reporter. Nora 
Ephron talked about the fak- 
ing of taking notes or lulling 
the subject by not taking notes 
during interviews and then 
running to the bathroom to 
write things down. All the 
panelists talked about their 
techniques, including some 
rather sly ones like reading 
memos off people’s desks, and 
then they reacted with such 
horror to some of the things 





you said. As I thought about | 
what they said and compared it 
to what you said, the difference 
was not so much one of kind 
but of degree. 


On Breaking The 
Rules Of 
Civilized Behavior 


What developed in the 
Sixties —of necessity —was a 
guerrilla journalism that came 
about because we did not want to 
be part of access journalism. And 
what we did was break through in | 
all kinds of ways. We hung out at | 
parties and eavesdropped and 
stole memos and every other 
damn thing to crash through. | 
wish we'd never had to do any of 
it. They are not wonderful things | 
to do. Obviously it would be bet- | 
ter to live in a world where you | 
don’t burrow and seduce. Obvi- ! 
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‘I got someone at that party, 
Joan Braden, off the record, 
to tell me what the hell went on 


and I printed it. 


She’s blasted me for doing it. 

I’m sorry. But exposing what 
the hell was going on there 
makes you a better human being.’ 





Kenneth Smith 











ously it would be nice to always 
honor “off the record.” And I 
don’t find that the way I conduct 
my own life, my own behavior, 
involves seduction, bribery, 
burglary. If I gave that impression 
I think that that was a mistake. | 
apologize for that. 

But what if you attend a 
Georgetown dinner party as a 
guest and you hear what is as- 
sumed to be a confidence? 

I will violate that civilized be- 
havior and maybe not get invited 
to any more parties. Absolutely. I 
went to my first Georgetown party 
the other night with some jour- 
nalists. I couldn’t believe the con- 
versation. These people are hear- 
ing conversations the rest of us 
never hear. Access journalists are 
constantly in possession of infor- 
mation that the rest of us never 
get. 

I think that’s absolutely 








right. But there’s a difference 
between hearing the stuff and 
not using it because you’re 
afraid of offending your 
sources —which is the case of 
too many access journalists — 
and entering into an agreement 
with someone and refusing to 
break your word. 

Almost all of these conversa- 
tions were off the record. In fact, 
they don’t even have to say “off 
the record.” I'll give you an 
example. At this dinner party, I 
heard something that I thought 
was interesting. I said, “My God, 
nobody knows that!*’ A guy 
looked at me horror-stricken. This 
is a dinner party in Georgetown. 
You just don’t. So their idea of 
“off the record” is that just the act 
of going to a dinner party means 
you don’t ever report that, see? 
Now what that means is that most 
journalists of power in this coun- 





try are part of a culture that is al- 
most all “off the record.”” Tom 
Braden, Henry Brandon, James 
Reston are constantly swimming 
in a sea of information the rest of 
us don’t get to see. But it’s all very 
ethical, it’s all very civilized. 

What I’ve done throughout my 
career in journalism is react to 
that. In a way I overreacted. 
Maybe counter-journalism over- 
stated the case. I would say now it 
is time to establish certain codes 
of behavior. But I would not be 
willing to sacrifice my right to be 
irreverent and uncivilized unless 
they sacrificed their right to play 
that game. There’s one reason 
why a counter-journalist has to 
use tricks. It’s that we aren’t part 
of that business. Take the Jimmy 
Carter quote. I could have played 
a fifth assistant press secretary, 
and said, hey, we better go over 
this and make it make Jimmy look 
better, right? Which plenty of 
journalists do. If I'd done that, I'd 
be in that club. The Rockefeller 
story is the perfect example. You 
know that whole Helms part. 
Here were the Vice President and 
Richard Helms and all these 
people at a party. They’re sup- 
posed to be in an adversary rela- 
tionship. Rockefeller’s investigat- 
ing the CIA, which Helms once 
headed. It was an “‘off the record” 
dinner party. I got one of the par- 
ticipants in that party, Joan Bra- 
den, off the record, to tell me what 
the hell went on and I printed it. 

Why would you give me her 
name? 

Cause you’re not gonna use it, 
are you? 

Is it off the record? 

I don’t give a shit. She’s the 
only one who could have done it. 
She’s blasted me for doing it. But 
I mean I’m sorry, you know? I 
don’t think I became a lousy 
human being when I printed that 
story even if I had used Joan Bra- 
den’s name. Because I think that 
exposing what the hell was going 
on there makes you a better 
human being. 

Did she say you couldn’t use 
anything she told you? That it 
was off the record? 

I’m not real good on these 
technicalities but she said yeah, 
you should print it. And you're 
saying that you wouldn’t have? 

That’s right. If it was off the 
record I would not have. 





One of the things that is in- 
teresting is that here we are, 
political journalists, judging 
politicians harshly for doing 
things that in some cases we do 
ourselves. 

That’s not what I judge politi- 
cians for. My real basis of judg- 
ment is whether they want to blow 
up people, keep them im- 
poverished, or whether they want 
to rip off their money and that 
stuff. I am much more concemed 
with journalists building an em- 
pire or forgetting what they’re 
supposed to be about than 
whether they’re uncovering im- 
portant stories by dubious means. 
All this emphasis on the question 
of dubious means bothers me a 
lot, because phone-calling and 
getting down there and talking to 
people and trying to confirm 
stories and library work is more 
important. The best thing about 
the goddamn Carter interview is 
that I was able to use the library 
down there. I went down there 
and talked to the people in that 
town, and that’s the most impor- 
tant thing about it. 

I don’t want to emerge from all 
this that my main contribution to 
journalism is to advocate going 
through the second story. I mean, 
if I had to make a choice, I'd say 
give up burglary, seduction and all 
that for the library. So, if I had to 
make a rough choice between a 
young journalist going to the li- 
brary or breaking into an officc, 
I'd pick the library. But, unfortu- 
nately, I’ve somehow gotten 
mousetrapped into becoming the 
major advocate of using dubious 
means, and one of the ironies of 
celebrity is that you can probably 
advance your career by taking 
outrageous positions. 

It seems to me that’s what 
you were doing at the MORE 
convention.® 

Well, if I was doing it at 
MORE, I regret it. Basically, I 
was trying to get at establishment 
journalism. I was trying to present 
a raunchier view. 

But there is something 
exhibitionistic about that, isn’t 
there? Especially since you 
now say you really don’t be- 
lieve that. 

I give a shit about these ques- 
tions and I do believe that. 

You do give a shit about it? 

Yeah. I care a lot about these 











questions. And I have great doubt l in the house, because that’s fash- 
about when to do what, you know. | ionable now.” So let’s not exag- 


As to being a celebrity, well, | was 
wearing a suit the other day and 
someone said, “Boy you're really 
making it, look at that suit.” 
Well, I’ve been wearing it for 
seven years or something, that 
particular suit. It’s the same with 
this position on breaking in to get 
a story —a position really coming 
out of Ramparts. There were all 
those years of being an illegiti- 
mate journalist, and the thing 
that’s confusing to me now about 
it is that all of a sudden it’s possi- 
ble to believe that maybe you 
don’t need to do all that, that 
maybe there’s another way to do 
it. 

At Ramparts there was no other 
way to do it. I got into journalism 
doing that Vietnam stuff in 1962, 
*63, when all the editors who now 
offer me contracts told me there 
was no sense doing a book onViet- 
nam because the war would be 
over before the book came 
out— Kennedy was going to end 
it. It was a whole different experi- 
ence. We were kind of guerrilla- 
kamikaze journalists. Maybe the 
times have changed, because now 
I have personal access. But 
maybe times haven't changed. 
That’s another question. If I was 
responding to anything at that 
panel, it was as if I was again the 
editor of Ramparts and there I was 
stating our position vis-a-vis The 
New York Times. 

Why? 

I was trying to explain why 
there is such a thing as counter- 
journalism. That’s the tradition | 
come out of and respect. 

But hasn’t ‘‘counter- 
journalism” become accepted 
journalism? 

It’s quite possible, it’s tempting 
to think that, but on the other 
hand, it may be totally wrong. 
Maybe someone like myself has 
just mellowed. I’m not prepared 
to tell a group of young journalists 
to do this and that, because I see 
too many people working for reg- 
ular papers that don’t have real 
freedom. Someone at the conven- 
tion who works for the Atlanta 
Constitution asked where the 
counter-press is. I said there are 
lots of young people working, and 
she said, “What's that got to do 
with where I work? Maybe we 
have one investigative journalist 





gerate the amount of change. 


Ethics And The Art 
Of The Interview 
You’ve spoken of how you 

work, of preparing before you 
meet the subject of your inter- 
view and of then going back to 
the typewriter and “waiting 
for that moment when you’re 
going to kill him.” 

Well I think that was an exag- 
geration. I believe that if you're 
going after some powerful per- 
son, a person in a position where 
he can make a lot of decisions that 
affect people’s lives, then you 
have an obligation to unravel him 
in some way. And after you've 
spent time with him and gotten 
your information, then your job is 
to sock it to him, in a way — 
which is not the same as doing a 
hatchet job. 

But one of the things you 
pride yourself on is being a 
tough guy. 

No, I don’t think that’s true. In 
fact, I find that the opposite 
pressures apply. I find that I have 
to remember what I’m there for. 
It’s easy to end up liking these 
people. I don’t get to the typewrit- 
er and figure out ways to hate 
them. But I do have to remember 
that these people are very good at 
getting you to like them. They are 
very charming. It’s easy to be lul- 
led. 

What about your own per- 
sonal political beliefs and how 
they affect your work? You are 
a self-proclaimed Marxist. Is 
Bob Scheer an ideologue or a 
journalist? 

Well, is James Reston an 
ideologue or a journalist? Is Clay 
Felker? I mean just because you 
embrace the establishment’s dom- 
inant ideology doesn’t make 
you any less of an ideologue. 

Well you once wrote a piece 
for New Times in which you 
criticized Tom Hayden for 
using his father-in-law, Henry 
Fonda, in campaign commer- 
cials when he ran for the U.S. 
Senate in California. You 
wrote of it as a cheap kind of 
trick. And yet you talk openly 
of employing tricks yourself in 
getting stories. Why is it differ- 
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ent for Hayden to get elected 
than for you to get a story.? 

Well, what I said in the piece on 
Tom was that his victory would 
have meant a hell of a lot more if 
he had run a campaign that was 
more clear in its radicalism. | 
would have understood if his goal 
was to get elected, but I thought 
his campaign started out as an 
educational thing. And I didn’t 
think getting Tom Hayden elected 
senator was a really critical thing 
to do. 

In talking about getting a 
story, you’ve mentioned em- 
ploying different techniques. 
Do you consciously decide, 
when interviewing someone, 
whether at some point to ap- 
pear to be sympathetic — either 
by nodding your head or say- 
ing “tyes” or smiling—or at 
some point deciding to act con- 
tentious with the subject of 





‘Guerrilla journalism came 
about because we didn’t want 
to be part of access journalism. 
We hung out at parties 

and eavesdropped and stole 
memos and every other 

damn thing to crash through.’ 











your interview? Does the per- | 
son you’re interviewing know 
how Bob Scheer really feels? 

Well, I don’t think. there was 
ever a time when Jerry Brown 
didn’t know how I felt. He knows 
me. Our paths have crossed. We 
have friends in common. And cer- 
tainly, in the case of Nelson 
Rockefeller, he had a Secret Ser- | 
vice print-out on me. 

One of Rockefeller’s aides 
said that the Secret Service let 
you in to interview Rockefeller 
but they thought they had to 
accompany you wherever you 
went in the Executive Office 
Building. 

Hell, they wouldn't let me go to 
the bathroom by myself. 

When interviewing, is it 
more effective to make your 
subject think you know more 
than maybe even he does about 
his position, or to make him 
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‘My basis for 
judging 
politicians is 
whether they 


want to blow up 


people, keep 
them 
impoverished 
or rip off their 
money.’ 














think you don’t know very 
much? 

The second, for sure. 

So the ‘“‘dumb question” 
does fit into that? 

If that’s what you mean by a 
dumb question, sure. There’s no 
doubt that it’s better to be less 
threatening. But you need the kil- 
ler instinct, too. You ask the dumb 
question, but at some point you 
have to spring back with the con- 
tradictions. Otherwise you'll just 
end up with little lectures. 

Do you allow your inter- 
viewees to read transcripts and 
omit parts they object to? 

Well, I'll let them tell me why 
they think something should be 
changed, and then if I still want to 
go ahead with it, and they then 
denounce me, that’s fine. Then I 
have the data and they have the 
data and we can have it out. I did 
change some things that Jerry 
Brown wanted cut out. He had 
taken a couple of swipes at his 
father and he didn’t want them 








printed, so sure, we cut them out. 

Why? 

They didn’t seem to really re- 
flect his feelings about his father. 
But maybe it was wrong to accept 
that cut. As for Carter, if the inter- 
view had been done on the run, 
maybe we would have changed 
some things. But the interview 
was done in a controlled setting. 
His press secretary was there, it 
was in his house, it was quiet. He 
knew the tape recorder was on and 
I felt, “All right, you’re a grown 
man, you're a politician, you 
know what you’re doing.” And I 
offered to show the interview to 
him. 

What would have happened 
if Carter had objected to the 
“lust” quote? 

Well, I don’t know what 
Playboy’s position is; mine is that 
I would not have changed the 
“lust” quote because I felt it was 
an important statement on how he 
felt about things. If he had wanted 
to say “living in sin” instead of 





“‘shacking up,’’ or he had 
wanted to say “making love” in- 
stead of “‘screwing,” I think | 
would have argued for letting him 
make that kind of change. 
OnTheTemptations 
Of Money And 


Celebrity 


How does your perspective 
change now that you’re mak- 
ing a reported $40,000 from 
your new job at the Los Angeles 
Times? Is that an accurate 
figure, by the way? 

I really don’t want to get into 
too great detail about the L.A. 
Times. It has already caused some 
tension in my trying to get along 
with everybody. My salary isn’t 
out of line with what well-paid re- 
porters are making at the L.A. 
Times, and that’s how the salary 
was chosen. There are other 
people at the L.A. Times who 
make more, and certainly all the 
executives make more ... But | 
am making a lot more money than 
I have made before. 

I understand that your Car- 
ter book advance is a big one. 

I don’t know, maybe the right 
thing to do is to give it away or 
something. I don’t know — give it 
to the Fund for Investigative 
Journalism — these are things I’m 
thinking about. It’s not a simple 
question. I know I’m thinking 
about this more already. I went out 
and bought an electric typewriter 
and a tape transcribing machine. | 
bought the first bed that I have 
ever had. Before, I always had 
this foam mattress wood thing the 
way most people in Berkeley do. 
Now I’ve got a real bed with a 
spring. And I bought my mother a 
couch. I’ve noticed that all of a 
sudden you do more consumer 
stuff than you would otherwise be 
doing. I could send my mother 
down to L.A. to where her sister 
is for two months, not that my 
mother is particularly willing to 
let me do things like that. But you 
know, you have to know the lean 
years that I had. Most years it was 
more like six, seven, eight 
thousand dollars. So obviously 
this is really a different thing. | 
live collectively with people, you 
know. It’s not the high life. The 
money will change things. It’s a 
fucking big change. 








You spend a lot of time at 
Elaine’s when you’re in New 
York. Do you think there’s 
something wrong with a place 
like Elaine’s where journalists 
are treated like movie stars? 

I started going to Elaine’s when 
I was with Ramparts. In the Six- 
ties it was our way of plugging 
into New York. We needed to 
meet people. I can go to Elaine’s 
and see half the people I’m trying 
to see during the course of the day. 
I didn’t have a credit card until 
two months ago, and Elaine’s is 
the only place in New York where 
I can cash a check. 

The one thing I will grant 
you —off the record —is that 
you don’t have to talk about 
Elaine. Because I know if you 
talk about her you won’t get 
back in there. 

I’m willing to talk about Elaine 
... Maybe Elaine is the problem. 
I don’t know. 

I wonder whether that 
rarefied atmosphere of people 
coming in, gawking at you as a 
celebrity, is healthy for a jour- 
nalist? 

I haven’t seen that. The time I 
like it best there is at four or five in 
the morning. I stay up late. I like 
bullshitting with Elaine. The 
thing I like about Elaine is that 
she’s always been real friendly to 
me, and to the people I know. I’m 
sure people will read this and say, 
‘‘God you're so full of shit. 
You’re so naive.”’ But I don’t feel 
that. 

But Elaine sits at that front 
door, determining who gets ta- 
bles and who doesn’t. Which 
table they get in which room. 

Jesus, eighty-sixed at the one 
place I like and can cash a check. 
I'll defend her. I like Elaine’s. I 
like Elaine. I like the place. If 
that’s going to be a sell-out... . 

My question is more funda- 
mental than whether one likes 
Elaine personally. Elaine’s in 
New York City is a useful sym- 
bol. Is there something poten- 
tially distorting for a journalist 
who exposes power becoming 
caught in some of the same 
things politicians become 
caught up in? 

Well, I think your basic point is 
valid. Writers, journalists, obvi- 
ously have become something 
more than they should be. ] 








‘aa great way to become 
as good a photographer 


as you can possibly be!” 
-John Dominis Ya 


John Dominis is one of the all-time greats in photo- 

journalism. He has traveled the world on assign- 

ment, photographing kings and queens, lions and . 
tigers, five Olympic Games, several wars. Here’s 

what he says about the LIFE Library of Ne? 
Photography: 

“Anyone can take pictures. But to be a really topnotch photog- 
rapher, you've got to understand the whole process of photography, 
learn it, work at it. The LIFE Library of Photography gives you 
what amounts to a first-rate education in photography. It’s a great 
way to become as good a photographer as you can possibly be!” 


Isn't it time you saw a volume for yourself? 

If you’re an advanced amateur or even a 
professional, you know one thing: your 
photographic education must never stop. 
As soon as it does, you begin to stop. There 
are always techniques you haven't had the 
chance to learn and explore. 

And the LIFE Library of Photography 
has them all. Every technique from the 
very basic to the most esoteric. Every 
artistic movement, every style. And hun- 
dreds of great photographs to inspire you. 

There has never been—there may never 
again be—a set of books about photography 
so complete, so authoritative, so beautiful. 
And so honored by the best photographers in 
the world, the best-known teachers, the most 
respected critics 

See for yourself. We'll send you an intro- 
ductory volume, The Camera, to examine 
for 10 days free. If you don’t agree with 
John Dominis, send it back and owe nothing. 
If you do agree, you'll be an important step 
closer to where you want to be. 
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invites you to enjoy 


THE CAMERA 


FREE for 10 days examination 








TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

Yes, I would like to examine The Camera. Please send it to me — 
together with the illustrated Photographer's Handbook — for 
10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to the LIFE 
Library of Photography. If I decide to keep The Camera, I will 
pay $7.95 ($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then 
will receive future volumes in the LIFE Library of Photography 
Series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other 
month. Each is $7.95 ($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and han- 
dling and comes on a 10-day free examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy, and I may cancel my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Camera, | will return it within 
10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 
I will not be under any further obligation. The illustrated Photog- 
rapher’s Handbook is mine to keep without obligation BMBOB4 











size: 10%” x 10%" FREE with THE CAMERA 
* Hard cover, silver 

stamped black-cloth binding 
* Each book contains more than taking and making better pictures. Includes 

200 pages with as many as 

300 monochrome and color pictures charts and tables. 
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This valuable 64-page pocket-sized manual 
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JEFF BUTLER’S 
PIE IN THE SKY 
MAG MONEY MACHINE 





Airborne Businessmen Read As They Fly; 
Airline Publisher’s Profits Soar 





No subscribers — just twelve million readers. 





BY ANDREW TOBIAS | 
There was a young fellow named Butler, 
Who twixt East and West was a shuttler. | 
His approach was aggressive, 
His profits impressive — 
Like old Randolph Hearst, only subtler. 
As chairman, president, publisher, editor-in-chief and sole 


stockholder of East/West Network, Inc., Jeffrey S. Butler, 37- 
year-old self-made millionaire, has it knocked. He produces the 
in-flight magazines of nine airlines: United, Eastern, Delta, Pan 
Am, Allegheny, Continental, Ozark, PSA and Air West; also, the 
“in-room” magazines of Holiday Inns and—shortly —Ramada 
Inns. Six out of 10 passengers boarding commercial flights in this 
country find one of his magazines sticking out of the seat-pocket in 
front of them. The great majority take at least a quick leaf through. 
His 10-going-on-11 monthlies claim a readership of some 12 
million — about the same number of readers as Business Week, The 
New Yorker, Harper's, Atlantic and New Times combined. Yet his 
print run is just over two million copies; he has no subscribers to 
acquire, process or renew; no newsstand sales to promote; and for 
distribution he pays the United States Postal Service not a nickel- 
plated copper dime. 

He has one ad sales force instead of 11 (and 11 products for them to 
sell instead of just one); one corporate overhead (split between 
offices on Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills and Madison Avenue 
in New York —he commutes); and just 78 employees in all — 28 of 
them salespeople. That works out to seven or eight employees per 
magazine. It is not an unprofitable way to do business. 

Since he began in 1968, that business has grown like a New York 
City pot-hole. Even after lowering his ad rates last year— when 
most other media were raising theirs — Butler managed to increase 
sales by 60 per cent, to $10 million. He projects “a minimum of $12- 
million to $15 million” in advertising revenues for the coming year. 

He can’t tell advertisers exactly who his readers are, by name, but 
they are — by definition — precisely the kind of audience many print 
advertisers are after: affluent travelers. Most are businessmen; 
many are vacationers. Three quarters of them have attended or 
graduated from college. More than half drink Scotch. Many rent 


e 


cars. Some probably rent cars after drinking too much Scotch. 








Andrew Tobias’ most recent book, Fire and Ice, was excerpted in 
Flightime, the magazine of Ozark, Allegheny and Continen- 
tal Airlines. 


Some may have sordid little encounters in their Holiday Inn 
rooms after flipping through the pages of East/West’s Holiday Inn 
Companion. Some, for lack of a sordid little encounter, may be- 
come suicidal and call the Holiday Inn chaplain for a little moral 
support. (“Often the mere attention of someone listening can guide 
you through [depression] logically,” writes Dr. Irene Kassorla in the 
October Companion. ) 

In any case, Butler’s magazines reach an excellent audience, for 
the most part, whose private lives are of only passing concern here. 


| To assure advertisers that the magazines are actually read — unlike 


the safety cards and air sickness bags that are also in the seat- 
pocket — Butler not long ago added best-selling books to his edito- 
rial formula. Advertisers may have doubted East/West’s readership 
studies, but they don’t doubt the drawing power of excerpts from 
books like Passages, A Man Called Intrepid and The Deep. 

Where East/West’s claims may be misleading is in its failure to 
adjust its figures to account for duplication. A businessman who 
takes the round-trip Eastern shuttle between New York and Boston 
once a week is counted as eight separate passengers a month. And if 
he stays in one of Boston’s Holiday Inns, he becomes four more po- 
tential readers. East/West’s non-duplicated readership might be 
more like six or eight million than 12 million. Still, if you were a car 
rental company or a motel chain, you would pay almost anything to 
reach them. 

For a four-color ad in all nine airline magazines, Butler gets 
$31,612. “A stitch in nine saves time,” his salesmen tell ad agen- 
cies, whose media buyers indeed welcome the ease of making nine 
buys at once —and the price break for doing so. For an additional 
$4,000, Butler throws in the in-room magazines. By comparison, a 
four-color page in Time (19 million readers) costs $53,195; and in 
Business Week (3.8 million readers), $18,760. Advertisers are free 
to make smaller buys, of course. The Rusty Pelican, a restaurant in 
Key Biscayne, spent $650 for one-twelfth of a page in Delta’s Sky. 

Unlike most publications, in the regional editions of East/West 
the ads tend to stay the same from region to region and the copy 
changes. However much Butler might prefer to economize by run- 
ning the same stories and graphics in all magazines, he can’t. The 
airlines are too anxious to project distinctive identities. The edito- 
rial content of each of the 11 is largely separate (although Ozark, 
Allegheny and Continental are willing to share much ihe same 
magazine). This means, among other things, that East/West Net- 
work is one of the largest, perhaps the largest purchaser of non- 
porn freelance writing in the country. In any given month, Butler 
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runs upwards of 100 short and | 
medium-length pieces. 

Articles range from interviews 
with Alex Haley (Roots) and 
Elizabeth Ray to “The Godfathers 
of Hollywood Art Collecting”; 
“Catfish by the Acre” (“If a small | 
group of pioneers has its way, this | 
fish will become as popular as | 
hamburgers’’); and ** Your| 
Clothes” (“Your reflection -is | 
seen, mirror-clear, in what you | 
wear”). Also: “Get and Stay in 
Shape Like the Pros,” “Rocky 
Mountain High,” “Sherry, 
Spain’s Noble Wine” and “How 
To Survive a Tax Audit.” East- 
ern’s ReView has a special format, 
reprinting articles that have ap- 
peared elsewhere —a richer 
man’s Reader's Digest 

Butler sees his product as 
“executive service magazines,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


designed to provide the traveling | 


businessman “entertaining read- 
ing with class.” The idea is that 
“the best-sellers generate pick-up 
and read-through. Once our pre- 
dominantly male readers are in 
the books, we provide service. 
We have become, purposefully, 





men’s service magazines.” 


The editorial staff is headed by | 


James C. Clark, a journalism 
graduate of the University of II- 
linois with no publishing experi- 
ence outside East/West. To help 


come up with story ideas — and | 
lend a little “class” — Butler also | 


has an editorial board. Polly 


Bergen (health and beauty), | 
Robert L. Green (fashion and | 


interiors), Eliot Janeway (busi- 
ness and finance), Frances Koltun 
(travel and leisure), Dr. Theodore 
Rubin (human behavior) and 
Dick Schaap (sports) are paid 
$2,000 a day to meet every sec- 


ond month or so for editorial brain- | 


storming sessions. 

When Jeff Butler, still in his 
late twenties and then director 
of public relations for Pacific 
Southwest Airlines (via the Uni- 
versity of Illinois marketing 
department and the public infor- 
mation office of the Army’s Hon- 
olulu medical center), went to 
PSA's president to propose that 


PSA put out an in-flight magazine | 


of its own —at a mere cost, over 
and above projected ad revenues, 
of $250,000 — he was laughed out 
of the office. The president didn’t 


think an in-flight was particularly | 


important, especially for a short- 
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Take him along: With his bur- 
geoning empire of airplane and 
hotel magazines, Jeff Butler has 
changed the nature of in-flight 
reading. 





flight airline like his—and why 
should it cost so much money, 
anyway? 

In coming to grips with that 
second question, Butler got the 
idea for a network of such publi- 
cations that would spread the 
costs much more thinly while, if 
anything, enhancing the potential 
ad revenues. Through a patch- 
work of personal loans, including 
one from PSA's president himself, 
Butler struck out on his own to 
give it a try. Under his arm was a 
contract for at least one 
airline —PSA. He would supply 
the airlines their in-flight 
magazines free, in return for their 
placing the publications in the 
seat-pockets and allowing him to 
sell the advertising. 

The pitch proved eminently re- 
sistable. Besides PSA and Conti- 
nental, which also signed on in 
1968, Butler was to wait until 
1972 for the airlines to begin rol- 
ling in, one after another. The 
previous year had not been a good 
one for the airlines: Delta’s 1971 
profit was down by a third; Pan 
Am lost $46 million. And as man- 
agements began reporting earn- 
ings, they also began looking for 
relatively trivial ways to trim 
costs. One airline was losing 
$1,000 a day on its magazine be- 
fore it was turned over to Butler, 
who turned an almost immediate 
profit. 

Freelancers are paid anywhere 
from $100 for a simple “where- 
to-go/what-to-do” column to a 
few hundred dollars for most 
stories. Top writers may be paid 
$1,000 or even $2,000 for longer 
pieces, but this is rare. East/West 
does not have a reputation for 
generosity (or for speed of pay- 
ment). Best-seller extracts are 
purchased in the same general 
range, although Butler isn’t 
happy about it. Considering the 
terrific exposure such an extract 
provides a book, he told me 
straight-faced, his first thought 
was to charge for running them. 


Editorial content is purchased 
out of the New York office. Lay- 
out and production are handled in 
California. A pouch goes back 
and forth each night by air. The 
ratio of editorial material to ads is 
a surprisingly generous sixty/ 
forty up to the first 100 pages; 
fifty/fifty thereafter. And what's 





more surprising is the product is 
not bad. Bland, perhaps; very 
bland, possibly; but it could be a 
good deal worse. And was. 

The first in-flight magazines, 
beginning with Pan Am’s Clipper 
in 1956, and United’s Mainliner 
in 1957, were adjuncts of the pub- 
lic relations departments and pub- 
lished at a loss. As such, they 
came from much the same school 
of journalism as the fliers that ac- 
company today’s telephone bills, 
or perhaps more to the point, the 
modern travel brochure. A story 
about bananas, two paragraphs 
down, would become a story 
about the terrific vacation resort in 
the banana-growing republic the 
airline was eager to fly you to. To- 
day’s stciy about bananas would 
be about bananas, which is at least 
one step in the right direction. 

East/West’s product, not sur- 
prisingly, reflects its founder’s vi- 
sion of the good life. No 
disgruntled radical, he. A small- 
town boy from Christopher, IlIli- 
nois, and the son of a staunch 
Republican, Butler now lives in 
Laurel Canyon and owns a duplex 
penthouse (next to Randolph 
Hearst’s duplex penthouse) on 
Central Park South. (The building 
is owned by an East/West adver- 
tiser.) He lives expensively but 
not ostentatiously. He flies first- 
class —on his own money, not the 
airlines’; he has ho plane of his 
own, nor even a yacht. But he 
does have a weakness for cars. He 
recently traded in his Mercedes 
450 SLC for a 12-cylinder silver 
grey Jaguar XJS sports coupe. 


“Butler is a decisive manager, 
a reasonably demanding boss and 
a decent human being,” says an 
editor who was let go. “I once 
thought he didn’t know his ass 
from a hole in the ground as far as 
publishing is concerned, but I 
now realize it’s only literature he 
didn’t know —and he’s making 
amends there, too: I think he reads 
a lot to make up for a scanty edu- 
cation.” 

Butler likes biographies and 
historical novels best, and for a 
while was reading two a week. 
Now, he says, he is down to just 
one but flips through just about all 
the magazines one could possibly 
flip through. Has he any favorite 
writers? (Nora Ephron? Norman 
Mailer? Russell Baker?) “My fa- 





vorite travel writer of all time,” 
he says, “is Peter Buckley. I think 
Jim Dillas presents dining out 
fairly and interestingly. Chris 
Barnett has a certain flair in bring- 
ing out interview subjects who 
might otherwise be very dry.” 

Butler often had one magazine 
he particularly admired at a given 
time —Money, New York, Travel 
and Leisure —which he would 
hold up as a model for his editors 
and art directors. Once in the 
early days, he made a sales trip to 
New York and came back shaken 
and angry. He called the editors 
into his office and told them how 
he had walked into the agencies 
on Madison Avenue and had been 
humiliated. He wished his editors 
had been there to share that humil- 
iation, he said, because most of it 
was really meant for them. His 
magazines were not taken seri- 
ously. 

It was in order to be taken seri- 
ously that, when profits permitted 
last year, he undertook an ad 
campaign that was, relatively 
speaking, enormous. Full-page 
four-color ads ran in Business 
Week, Forbes, Time and Saturday 
Review — more than once — with a 
photo of Jeff Butler sitting on the 
side of his desk, announcing the 
addition of best-sellers to his 
magazines. A couple of pages in 
Advertising Age might have been 
a more efficient way to get across 
the same message — but part of 
Butler’s message was simply that 
East/West could run that substan- 
tial an ad campaign. 


It was “you’re gonna hear from 
me!” —and it looks as though we 
really may. Butler has lots of 
plans to expand (when I sug- 
gested, half-joking, a premium- 
priced demographic edition for 
first-class passengers only, he told 
me they already had a name for it 
and a format), and he has the en- 
trepreneurial drive and skill, tem- 
pered by a certain quiet thought- 
fulness, to see them through. 


And if his magazines do not 
greatly enrich the lives of their 
readers (or writers), and if they 
are not filled with exposes of air- 
line malfeasance and hard-hitting 
criticism of corporate America 
(or of anything else), they are, 
nonetheless, better than they used 
to be—and not bad at all when 
you consider the price. a 








How International Paper 
helps mother trees have stronger, 
healthier offspring 


his woman is— 
well, you might 
call her a matchmaker. 
She’s using a 
syringe in one of our 


just the right kind of 

match: the pollen of one very 
special pine tree to the flower 
of another. 

It’s all part of an effort to 
grow a better kind of tree—one 
far taller, straighter and more 
resistant to disease than its 
ancestors. 

That effort could be critical 
to America’s economy. 





Nature under pressure 





America uses more than half 
a ton of wood each year, for 
every man, woman and child. 
(That’s the equivalent of a 55- 
foot-tall southern pine tree with 
a 12-inch diameter for each one 
of us.) 

And, the huge demand will 
double by the year 2000 if we 
are to meet our needs for 
housing, protective packaging, 
communications and other 
critical demands of a modern 
economy. 

So America must grow more 
trees — and trees with a lot more 
usable wood fiber. That’s where 
International Paper is helping. 

For 20 years now, 
International Paper has been 


breeding better trees. They’re 
not only taller and straighter 
than ordinary trees. They also 
grow faster. And they have fewer, 
smaller branches. That means 
they contain more usable fiber. 

Our first man-bred tree, the 
Supertree, contained 25 
percent more wood fiber. Now 
we're breeding a tree expected 
to yield 20 percent more fiber 
than that. 

In fact, our tree breeding 
program is so extensive that 
by 1978 we expect to replace 
every southern pine that we 
harvest with even better, 
man-bred trees. 

And we've extended our 
breeding program to hardwood 
trees like gum and sycamore, 
so that hardwood lands will be 
more productive, too. We’ve 
also developed a Landowner 
Assistance Program, to help 
small landowners do a better 
job of managing their forests. 

Right now, there are over 
500,000 acres of land involved 
in this program. 

And there’s still more. We’re 
finding ways to get more wood 


fiber out of the trees we 

harvest. We’re involved 

in cooperative nursery 

programs and tree farm 

programs. 

We’re working to 

improve tree harvesting 
techniques, while protecting 
forest soils and insuring our 
forest watersheds for the future. 


More to be done 


Will all this be enough to 
keep the world’s fiber supply 
going strong? It will help. But 
more must be done. 

At International Paper, we be- 
lieve forest products companies, 
private landowners and govern- 
ment must work together to 
develop more enlightened poli- 
cies to manage America’s forests. 

The wrong policies can make 
tree farming difficult and force 
the sale of forest land for other 
purposes. The right policies can 
assure continuation of America’s 
forests — a renewable natural 
resource. 

If you'd like more information 
about what has to be done to 
assure the world’s fiber supply, 
write Dept. 162-A, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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John Singleton Copley, 
MARY AND 
ELIZABETH ROYALL 
(detail). Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 
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ding Mothers. 


ae You're looking at a small part of an art exhibition 
Se manana and historical survey titled “‘Remember the Ladies.” 


SQUAWAND CHILD. 


cpg It shows the art and craft of, and about, the 
Seake Revolutionary women from 1750 to 1815. 

It’s time we got to know our Founding Mothers 
better, and to see more clearly the other half of our 
heritage. If you visit the exhibition (at the times and 
places listed below) you'll meet them all—the working 
women and society women, slaves and indentured 
servants, American Indian women—through the art of 
their works, and the art of their lives. 

That's one reason we sponsored it. In our 
business, as in yours, knowing the other half of the 
story, and the individuals who create it, is vital. So are 
all the other qualities you'll find in abundance at this 
exhibition — individual imagination, individual 
innovativeness, individual creativity. Sponsorship of 
art that reminds us of these things is not patronage. It’s 
a business and human necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about 
corporate sponsorship of art, write Joseph F. Cullman 
3rd, Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


It takes art to make a company great. 


SWS =) 
RS, ne: we? Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament, Virginia Slims 
es s and Multifilter; Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Personna Blades 


‘Remember the Ladies,’ Women in America 1750-1815, appears at the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Memorial Library, Austin, Texas, March 15 to April 23, 1977 
The New York Historical Society, N. Y., N.Y., May 10 to June 15, 1977 
It has previously appeared at Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., and the Chicago Historical Society 
The exhibition is jointly sponsored by Clairol and Philip Morris Incorporated, with additional funding 
from the National Endowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities 





THE RUMORS ARE TRUE: 


Larry Flynt Has Cleaned Up His Act. 


Oh, he’s still publishing Hustler, “the magazine nobody 
quotes: And it’s as unquotable as ever. 
But Larry Flynt is also publishing 
a new type of magazine. ¢ 
Not just new for Larry. 
New for American publishing. 
A magazine created by 
some of the best talent that 
ever worked at Playboy, 
Rolling Stone, Esquire 
and over a dozen 
other top magazines. 
A magazine that 
breaks rules to bring 
literary and graphic CZs 
excellence together CZ 
with breathtakingly ee, 
erotic photography. i ‘ 
A magazine featur- 
ing such writers as Norman 
Mailer, Wilfrid Sheed, or 
whomever else you'd like 
to read. 
A magazine about the 
world we live in now 
A magazine called Chic. 
On newsstands 
everywhere. 
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WHY THE 


BEST-SELLER 
LIST IS A SHAM 





A Million In Sales, 


But You Can’t Crack The List 





What those magic numbers really mean. 





BY JERRY LAZAR 

In 1975 Billy Graham was the best-selling hardcover author in 
America. Within three months, his book Angels sold more than 
800,000 copies, at least three times as many as any other book sold 
that year. By the end of 1976, Angels had outsold even The Final 
Days by two to one. Yet The Final Days, with 600,000 copies in 
sales, spent 29 weeks on The New York Times Best Seller List, 18 of 
them at the top. Angels was assigned a middle slot on the list, never 
climbing higher than number three, and then only after nearly a mil- 
lion copies had been sold. 

The Graham experience is but one of dozens of examples that il- 
lustrate one of the publishing industry’s worst-kept secrets: best- 
seller lists cannot always be trusted as indicators of what the public 
is really buying. Still, the lists have cast their spell, and the magic in 
their numbers is now being alchemized into dollar signs. What has 
happened is that a contractual codicil known as the “escalator clause” 
has crept into more and more book contracts. The true connoisseurs of 
The New York Times Best Seller List, consequently, are not you or me, 
but the few dozen cognoscenti employed by subsidiary rights 
departments on Publishers’ Row. 

Escalator clauses tied to best-seller list position are a response to 
the enormous surge in the sales of paperbacks in recent years. The 
idea is to protect the hardcover publisher from giving away a hot 
property for a song. Many times publishers won’t know what a 
book’s sales potential is, and escalator clauses are designed to take 
care of those surprise situations. They have come to be standard pro- 
cedure, and writing escalator clauses has developed into a craft of 
sorts. Every contract is treated as a separate case, but the following 
example is not atypical. Let’s say a book is sold to the PQR pa- 
perback house for $100,000. The escalator clause would work 
something like this: PQR has to pay $2,500 for every week the 
hardcover book is number six to 10 on the Times Best Seller List; 
$5,000 for every week it is number one to five; a bonus of $20,000 if 
it hits the number one spot; plus a bonus of $50,000 if it stays on the 
list for at least 10 consecutive weeks; plus .. . but you get the idea. 

The point is that the Jimes Best Seller List has quietly become . . . 
important. Yes, it’s always been revered by the trade, scrutinized for 
indications of trends. Yes, it’s perpetually consulted by the notori- 
ously indecisive book-buying public. Yes, it’s been the very symbol 
of commercial literary success, the source of what is probably the 
most abused, overused, and certainly most specious one-word slo- 
gan in all promotional history. But only recently have the particular 





Jerry Lazar is a freelance writer living in New York. 





numbers on it assumed an importance which can be directly meas- 
ured in dollars. Millions of dollars. 

This is something that distresses the The New York Times Book 
Review people no end. “It’s an abuse of something, but I can’t iden- 
tify it,” says John Leonard, who was Book Review editor from 1970 
to 1975. “It’s wrong, I know it’s wrong, but I can’t think of the rule 
which makes it wrong. I know what it leads to: under-the-table deals 
between someone in the Times ad department and a publisher who 
wants to find out in advance when the issue goes to bed, what's on 
the list. I suspect even bribery — not to move it up or down the list, 
but to get the information they want.” 

Many have suspected worse. Over the years, there has been talk 
(and sometimes documentation) of underhanded attempts by pub- 
lishers to buy up quantities of books in key stores in order to create a 
best-seller synthetically. The publishers, in effect, were said to be 
taking advantage of the lack of sophistication that tainted the | 
methodology used to compile best-seller lists. Once a title made the 
lists, its sales would be self-perpetuating, and the publisher’s initial 
investment would pay off. But even with the added incentive of es- | 
calator clauses, modern book promotional strategies are a bit less 
primitive. The art of sculpturing a reliable best-seller list, however, 
hasn’t advanced much since ... well, since the practice was “‘in- 
vented” around the turn of the century. 

When Harry Thurston Peck, editor of The Bookman, introduced 
the concept of best-seller lists in 1895 (““New Books in the Order of 
Demand”), it was intended to serve no purpose other than amuse- 
ment. What he was fooling around with, though he surely didn’t 
know it, was a primitive form of market research. The sad truth is 
that, while market research techniques have since become increas- 
ingly complex, the book publishing industry relies on the same ar- 
chaic methods used by Harry Peck. His list was also based on infor- 
mal, uncheckable reports from a batch of selected bookstores. Con- 
sider: there are more retail book chain stores today, just counting the 
two largest chains, than there were bookstores in Harry Peck’s 
time...and publishers are staking millions of dollars on little more 
than educated guesses. 

During John Leonard’s editorship, the Best Seller List underwent 
some of its most radical changes: the number of reporting 
bookstores was doubled, extra information was added (author's full 
name, publisher, price, capsule descriptions), and Book Ends was 
born (“regular reports on...general industry gossip’’). “Every now 
and then,” Leonard recalls, “! thought I'd like to have seen it all 
done away with, but that was impossible. It’s part of American jour- 
nalism, it’s part of the desire to know what everybody reads. I could 
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no more get rid of that list than I 
could decide not to review books 
that are destined to be on that 
list.” 

In fact, surveys show the Best 
Seller List to be the Book Review's 
most popular feature. But it’s the 
industry itself that keeps the list 
alive; the list is the great watering 
hole where publisher meets 
buyer—how else to explain the 
“best-seller mentality’’ of most 
commercial bookshops, which 
prominently stock the week’s 20 
hot titles and bury the rest? To best 
understand this —the interdepen- 
dent relationships between pub- 
lisher, Book Review, Best Seller 
List, bookstore and reader —it 
helps to know something about 
“six-figure deals’’ and ‘‘three- 





hour lunches,” the publishing in- 





dustry’s trademarks. John 
Leonard admits to having been 
victimized by the lunch hour trap, 
getting wined and dined at Lutece 
while being shown lists upon lists 
of book titles he’d forget shortly 
after the tab was picked up. 
“Somehow, this is all acceptable 
behavior,” he muses, now glad to 
be out of that circuit. “I could 
have been taken to lunch five days 
a week and then have met others 
for cocktails.” It was after return- 
ing to work from one such high- 
caloried affair — just three months 
after he had taken command — 
that he took one look at the Best 
Seller List and, in a gesture moti- 
vated by both an overwhelming 
sense of guilt and a newly realized 
sense of power, placed the 
editors’ choices (then called 
“New and Recommended’’) on 
top of the list — and that’s the way 


| it’s been ever since. “It’s that odd 


feeling that everyone in the book 
business has that, unlike other 
people, they mean well. And it’s 
embarassing to talk about money. 
The Best Seller List is this odd, 
ungentlemanly finger stuck up in 
the middle of this swamp of good 
feeling, saying, “IT’S STILL A 
BUSINESS!” 


The King 
And Queen 


At the Jimes, the Best Seller 
List is compiled by the assistant 
editor of the Book Review, Ray 
Walters. At Publishers Weekly, 
the industry’s trade magazine, the 
job belongs to Daisy Maryles. 
Best-selling authors may come 
and go—Jacqueline Susann, 
Agatha Christie, Harold 
Robbins — but the real royalty, the 
king and queen who oversee this 
pop lit parade, are Walters and 
Maryles. One cannot imagine two 
more disparate paths than those 
by which they have arrived at 
their respective thrones. 

When Maryles, 29, received 
her B.A. from City College in 
1968, she had already been work- 
ing as a clerk for three years. She 
has since moved up the editing 
ladder to the position of associ- 
ate editor. About six years ago, 
she began helping Alice Payne 
Hackett compile PW’s best-seller 
list, and after Hackett retired 
three years ago, Maryles assumed 
the chore herself. 











Walters, 64, has been assistant 
editor of the Times Book Review 
since January 1958. Prior to that, 
he had been on the editorial staff 
of Current History, an editor of 
Encore, and book review editor of 
Saturday Review. He has a B.A. 
from Swarthmore, an M.A. from 
Princeton and a Ph.D. from Col- 
umbia. His own books are hardly 
best-seller material, among them 
Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian 
Financier and Diplomat and Vir- 
ginia Dynasty: U.S. 1801-1829. 

Maryles and Walters have in- 
dependently developed startlingly 
similar methods, ones that have 
been imitated by compilers of 
most regional best-seller lists. 
“It’s not a science,” admits Wal- 
ters. ‘‘I wish it were.’’ And 
Maryles concurs: “I use a system 
that is not the most scientific 
one.” Let’s call it an art, then, 
and attribute the flaws in the can- 
vas not to any foibles or malevo- 
lent intentions of its artists, but to 
the state of the art itself. The pro- 
cess, after all, is haphazard at 
worst, imprecise at best. There 
are no rules to go by, no right an- 
swers. Selected bookstores are 
asked to supply their list of top- 
selling fiction and non-fiction (10 
of each) for that week. Walters 
and Maryles, using roughly the 
same formula, structure their 
composite lists based on that data. 
It’s a two-part procedure 
—compilation and evaluation — 
and each half of it is equally pre- 
dicated on arbitrary judg- 
ments and randomly chosen 
factors. 

Like the published lists, the 
bookstore managers’ reports 
merely list titles in descending 
order of popularity; no sales 
figures are provided. B. Dalton, 
one of the nation’s largest book 
chains (230-plus stores), is the 
only retail outfit whose report 
cannot be faulted. It is the product 
of a computerized inventory sys- 
tem, unique among booksellers. 
No other bookstore can provide 
the Times with nearly as accurate 
a listing as B. Dalton’s. What 
most managers do is . . . but hear 
them tell it: 

“We don’t stop and count each 
and every book,” says a Bren- 
tano’s representative. “It’s based 
on a sense, a feeling.’’ A 
Scribner’s spokesperson is more 
expansive: “We have people on 








our staff who are charged with| 
sifting out the various titles and | 
putting together a tentatively ac- 
curate list. We don’t pretend that 
it’s 100 per cent accurate. We 
don’t have that kind of control. 
Our list is based on conversations 
with various department heads, 
who give kind of a gut impression 
of what the best-selling books in 
their category have been. We 
don’t report cookbooks, dic- 
tionaries, bibles — perennial 
sellers — and I doubt if any of the 
stores do.” 

Even Walden Books, the na- 
tion’s largest book chain (440 
stores), resorts to somewhat slip- 
shod reporting methods. “‘We 
monitor our stores daily and we 
look for titles which are consis- 
tently re-ordered,” a spokesper- 
son explained. But, he was asked, 
what if one title was initially 
stocked in greater quantities than 
another? “Well, there you go,” 
he replied. ‘* You hit the nail on the 
head.” 


Magic And Madness 


In The Method 


Maryles has two assistants who 
phone some 50 stores every week, 
in an unspecified number of 
communities. “There are major 
chains involved,” she notes, “so 
there are really much more than 50 
stores.’’ She also manages to 
work into the brew best-seller lists 
of newspapers in a half-dozen or 
so major cities. “There’s no statis- 
tical thing,”’ she says. “*There 
isn’t. It’s all my interpretation. I 
use a weighting system: Walden 
and Dalton get 200 per cent. 
Newspaper lists get maybe 150 
per cent.” After weighting factors 
are assigned, each title is 
tallied —twice as many points if 
it’s on a major chain’s list, one- 
and-a-half times as many points if 
it’s on a newspaper’s. Then “I 
wave my magic wand,”’ says 
Maryles. “And that’s basically 
x.” 

If Maryles is reluctant to delve 
into specifics of that legerdemain, 
Walters is downright adamant in 
his refusal to tread even the 
periphery of the topic. “I’m for- 
bidden to talk by higher-ups,” he 
explains. Besides, he adds, the 
Book Review is in a “state of con- 
stant transition,” there may be 








“important changes within the 


next few months,” and so any- 
thing he says about the Best Seller 
List may soon be obsolete. 

No doubt these excuses for si- 
lence are valid, but Walters never 
mentions the biggest reason for 
skirting the whole issue. Back in 
1949, Harcourt, Brace took a full 
page ad in the Times to demon- 
strate with sales figures that its 
Seven Story Mountain by Thomas 
Merton was currently the number 
one non-fiction best-seller, and 
not, as the Times Best Seller List 
had placed it, the eleventh. Har- 
court, Brace challenged any other 
publisher to dispute this claim, 
and offered to “‘buy this space 
next Monday” for anyone who 
could. The gauntlet was left un- 
touched. This incident instantly 
ignited a public forum on the ac- 
curacy of best-seller lists, a topic 
which had been smoldering in the 
industry’s closet for years. It also 
instigated an in-depth report in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (as 
it was then called) on “Bogus 
Best Sellers.’’ Publishers and 
booksellers alike hailed the article 
and its suggestions for reform, but 
the Times’ only response was to 
issue a letter condemning the 
painstakingly documented expose 
as being “not good joumalism as 
we know it.” Walters, ironically, 
was on the Saturday Review staff 
while all this took place, but he 
dismisses that article today as 
“just a publicity thing that Nor- 
man Cousins had some fun with.” 
The fireworks set off by that and 
subsequent articles, however, 
have caused the Times to surround 
its brand of best-seller technique 
with a wall of stone. Every five or 
10 years, it seems, some crusad- 
ing publication has tried to sneak 
a peek beyond that fortress, and 
every time the view has changed 
little, assurances of a “state of 
constant transition’’ not- 
withstanding. None has summed 
up the condition better, or more 
concisely, than the thoroughly lit- 
erate New Yorker. A 1962 Talk of 
the Town piece described best- 
seller lists as “helpful guides to 
the anxious semi-literate. They 
are based on slim and unreliable 
evidence, they disagree among 
themselves, and as indicators of 
what is actually being bought and 
read they are almost worthless.” 
It’s the sort of criticism to which 
anyone would be sensitive, no 





one more than Ray Walters. And 
so ever since he inherited the 
best-seller beat five years ago, 
Walters has played his cards 
close. Inquiries into his work are 
routinely rebuffed. If he is cajoled 
into providing a sketch of his all- 
important task, it will be executed 
in only broad strokes. 

Walters says his week is split 
about fifty-fifty between the list 
and other editorial duties. He has 
a full-time assistant who helps 
compile the data from bookstores, 
much of which is transmitted by 
Times stringers. But it is Walters 
alone who, like the “sole judge of 
truth” in Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
has “created half to rise, and half 
to fall?’ In fact, the impression 
conveyed is that Walters performs 
very nearly the same “‘magic 
wand” waving as Maryles, with a 
few variations. His weighting sys- 
tem is similar, but he uses no 
newspaper lists. His final product 
incorporates no actual sales or 
print figures (PW’s does, but this 
is nothing more than “chatter,” 
says Maryles, and in no way af- 
fects a book’s ranking). The most 
important difference between the 
lists, and certainly the one which 
goes the furthest to explain why 
the two lists often differ so vastly 
in the same week, is that, because 
of the variance in production 
schedules, the Times list is, by its 
own admission, three to four 
weeks outdated. That is, PW’s list 
is processed and published the 
same week. The list in next Sun- 
day’s Times, on the other hand, 
was compiled about a month ago. 


Tom Hollyman 








The King and Queen: Ray Walters of the Times and Daisy Maryles 
of Publishers Weekly. They reign over best-sellerdom by the power 


of their lists. 
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Still, somehow, both lists feature 
pretty much the same books, | 
sooner or later, but this may be a 
complimentary way of saying that | 
both lists ignore the same sorts of 
books. | 


One Taboo Subject | 
Is God 


If there is one type of book that | 
regularly gets slighted, it is surely 
the religious book. The bulk of 
the sales for a particular title may 
be in Christian bookshops, which 
are not canvassed by either the 
Times or PW. Usually the blame 
for keeping popular religious ti- 
tles off the best-seller lists lies 
with the stores which report, but 
sometimes the fault is with the 
list’s own tacit criteria. When one 
major chain asked the Times why 
The Living Bible, by far their 
number one title, never appeared 
on the list, they were told, “it’s 
not really a book.” Well, what- 
ever it was, PW tabulated it as 
selling more than any other 
hardcover book in 1972 and 1973. 
It “could have claimed the top 
place once again” in PW’s 1974 
list, the magazine admitted, but 
PW apparently got bored listing 
perennial best-sellers. Total sales 
to date, in all editions, approach 
twenty million. 

The most perplexing example 
of a religious title being disre- 
garded occurred just last year with 
Billy Graham’s Angels. It was an 
unusual case in that it was being 
strongly reported, it wasn’t a bi- 
ble, it was published not by a re- 








Libby Bianchi 
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THE ALL-TIME BEST-SELLERS 


Two books about best-seller lists are recommended, both 
published by R. Bowker Co. Golden Multitudes, by the late 
University of Missouri journalism professor Frank Luther 
Mott, is an in-depth, readable account of best-selling titles and 
authors from Colonial times. Trouble is, it stops at 1945; like 
any thirty-year-old scholarly tract on the publishing field, it is 
ipso facto long outdated. (To give you an idea, the leading 
non-fiction authors around that time included Emie Pyle, Bob 
Hope and Wendell Willkie). Mott defines an “overall best- 
seller” as a book which has a total sale equal to at least one 
per cent of the U.S. population for the decade in which it was 
published — an arbitrary but effective gauge. (By Mott's stan- 
dards, a book would have to pull twice as strongly today as 
then in order to make the grade). 

A current but far less probing work is Alice Payne Hackett’s 
80 Years of Best Sellers. It is the follow-up to 50 Years ... 60 
Years ... and 70 Years of Best Sellers. Until two or three years 
ago, Hackett compiled the Publishers Weekly list, and her 
book is little more than a reprint of annual top-10 lists, 
supplemented by capsulized socio-historic remarks about each 
title in relation to that year’s news events (1905: “Novels were 
beginning to utilize motor cars and wireless telegraphy in their 
plots”’). 

The books are best used in tandem (for pre-1945 info, that 
is). For example, it is interesting (though not surprising) to 
note that a high number of titles on Hackett’s annual lists never 
made Mott’s overall list. Conversely, dozens of overall best- 
sellers were outranked during the year in which they were pub- 
lished by books which obviously must not have sold as well in 


80 Years features lists by subject on categories — 
cookbooks, juveniles, etc. — including several new categories 
omitted in previous editions. It has separate hardcover and pa- 
perback overall lists, plus the ultimate “combined” list. 
There are inherent problems in compiling this information. For 
books published in several editions by separate houses, it is no 
small chore to gather all sales figures. Plus it is next to impos- 
sible to try to compare sales of contemporary titles with those 
of yesteryear. The advent of paperbacks has naturally boosted 
overall sales of a particular modem title while in many cases 
denting that title’s relative hardcover sales. As Bowker editor 
Nada Glick readily admits, “What you’re getting is only a 
trend and an indication, not an exact figure.” With that in 
mind, here are the top 10 titles on the 80 Years combined 
overall list. Number one has sold more than 23 million copies; 
number 10 has sold about 11 million copies. Drums and 
bugles; presenting the book world’s All-Time Greatest Hits: 





TITLE: AUTHOR POSITION LAST DECADE 





. Baby and Child Care, Dr. Benjamin Spock l 
. Better Homes and Gardens Cookbook 2 
. Webster's New World Dictionary 

. Guinness Book of World Records 

. Betty Crocker’s Cookbook 

. The Godfather, Mario Puzo 

The Exorcist, William Peter Blatty 

. To Kill A Mockingbird, Harper Lee 

. Peyton Place, Grace Metalious 


the long run. 
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. Hammond's Pocket Atlas 








ligious house but by Publishers’ 
Row’s own Doubleday, and yet 
the Times failed to list it. Pub- 
lished in October 1975, Angels 
sold more than 800,000 copies (in 
bookstores alone) before the year 
was Over — more copies than any 
other three 1975 hardcover books 
combined. B. Dalton and Walden 
Books ranked it number one for 
weeks. Doubleday badgered the 
Times, but to no avail. But then 
Walden Books’ buyer Dan 
Everett dashed off an angry letter 
to Ray Walters, demanding to 
know why Angels was being left 
off the list. Before he knew it, 
Everett got a call and then a per- 
sonal visit from Ray Walters him- 
self. All the way to Stamford, 
Conn., Walters traveled, and he 
was shown how Angels had shot 
to the top of the charts, not just at 
Walden Books, but at B. Dalton 
and Ingram’s (America’s largest 
book wholesaler) as well. Walters 
returned to New York and put 
Angels on the list. (Walters, inci- 
dentally, while not specifically re- 








futing this first-hand account, de- 
nied that the Jimes Book Review 
ever succumbs to such external 
pressures.) Even after Angels 
made the Times list, however, its 
actual sales picture was never ac- 
curately presented. It always 
floated around the middle of the 
list, trailing books whose print 
runs were a fraction of Angels’ 
overall sales. PW similarly mis- 
represented the book’s “true” 
position, placing it at the top only 
twice. By the end of 1976, Angels 
outsold The Final Days two-to- 
one. 

Besides religious or “inspira- 
tional” books, there is another 
huge segment of the industry 
which is entirely neglected in 
best-seller list statistics. We're 
talking about book clubs, which 
account for nearly 10 per cent of 
the retail book industry. No best- 
seller list accounts for their vigor- 
ous presence in the market. Yet 
even the least popular Book-of- 
the-Month Club Main Selection is 
bound to sell at least 135,000 





copies —a sale which could eas- 
ily qualify it for best-sellerdom. 
This is usually before the title is 
available at bookshops. Gener- 
ally, the book will end up becom- 
ing a best-seller anyway. (This is, 
not ironically, because its being 
named a Main Selection will ig- 
nite publishers’ interest; it’s the 
first outside indication that they 
have something big on their 
hands, and up go the expenditures 
for advertising and promotion, up 
goes the print run.) A Main Selec- 
tion like The Final Days will in- 
stantly sell a whopping 275,000 
copies, but, hell, it sold 600,000 
copies across the counter and 
landed in the number one spot, so 
what difference do book club 
sales make? Ah, but consider the 
case of Edward Crankshaw’s The 
Shadow of the Winter Palace, a 
recent Main Selection which also 
sold in that elite 250,000-plus 
range ... and never made a best- 
seller list. But flaws like these 
don’t necessarily bother BOMC 
editorial director Al Silverman. 





“‘As imperfect as they are, I 
would hate to see best-seller lists 
abolished. They add a little ex- 
citement to the game, and they 
stimulate the public’s interest in 
books.” And, yes, they make a 
fine promotional tool for induct- 
ing new members —‘Any Four 
Best-Sellers For Only $1.” 

The most fundamental question 
of all should be: why a best-seller 
list for consumers? After all, the 
Times Arts and Leisure section 
doesn’t offer lists of top-grossing 
films, highest record album sales, 
or Nielsen ratings; all that is con- 
signed to trade publications. (It 
turns out the Times has con- 
templated publishing these fea- 
tures. “If they could figure out a 
way to do it, that wouldn’t cost a 
lot of money, they’d go right 
ahead and do it,’’ says John 
Leonard.) The fact that the Times 
list, and not the PW list, serves as 
the basis for publishing contracts 
forcibly demonstrates the com- 
plex interrelationship between 
publisher, list and consumer. Ever 
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‘honest, ‘critical’ and ‘imaginative’ ? 


Form your own opinion about Rolling Stone. At half price! 





1 “Honest and searching...” 
—Columbia 
Journalism Review 


“In a very real sense, [Rolling 
Stone] has spoken for—and to— 

an entire generation of young 
Americans. It has given an honest— 
and searching—account of one of 
the deepest social revolutions of our 
times. Rolling Stone is one of 

the latter-day wonders of American 
journalism.” 


2 «Critical without being 
joyless...” : ‘ 
JY —Gloria Steinem 
“Other magazines are brilliantly 
critical and negative, but I read 
Rolling Stone because it is critical 
without being joyless. It’s one of the 
few places for writers who actually 
like what they are writing about.” 


3 “Enterprising, alert and 
imaginative...” 
—The Boston Globe 


“The only valid and... relevant new 
periodical to have appeared in this 
country in a decade...one of the 
most enterprising, alert and 
imaginative of all periodicals.” 


“Rigorously idiosyncratic...” 
—Newsweek 


“ Rolling Stone numbers 

among its devotees such influentials 
as Indiana Congressman John 
Brademas, humorist Art Buchwald 
and New York Times managing 
editor A. M. Rosenthal... 

What turns them on is Stone’s 
growing—if rigorously idiosyncratic 
—interest in real life as it is lived 
by real folks....” 


or OT 





“Grassroots journalism...” 
—George McGovern 
“One finds in Rolling Stone a 
unique perspective both on the news 
and on the cultural developments in 
the country... I’ve talked a lot about 
grassroots politics. Rolling Stone is 
grassroots journalism.” 
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“Relevance and 
responsibility...” 

—Chicago Daily News 
“Bright, exciting professionalism... 
solid reporting, in-depth interviews, 
handsome graphics and photo- 
graphs, lively writing and, most 
important of all, relevance and 
responsibility.” 





In just a few short years, 
Rolling Stone has captured the 
soul and sensibilities of an entire 
generation. It’s the only magazine 
that delivers no-holds-barred 
Investigative Journalism like: 
@ Secret CIA Alliances—the grim 
facts no other journal dared print 
on the Nixon-Hughes-Lansky 


links from WWII to Watergate... 








e Rituals of the Herd—John Dean 
covers—and uncovers—the 
Republican Convention... 

e The Family 1976—Richard 
Avedon’s photographic study of 
the nation’s most powerful men 
and women... 

e My 17 Months on the CIA Watch 
—Daniel Schorr’s Backstage 
Journal... 

e@ The Case of Karen Silkwood— 
Howard Kohn’s ongoing 
investigation... 

e The Art of Unclothing the 
Emperor—an interview with 
Oriana Fallaci...and much more! 
Rolling Stone is intensely 

personal and factually tough. Time 

has dubbed it a “major purveyor 

of the New Journalism.” 

Get yours now. Every two weeks 
for a year. Only $7. To enter your 
subscription, complete and mail the 
coupon today! 
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Subscribe to 
ROWING SCONE 
Special Journalists’ Rate—save 50% 


Rolling Stone 

Box 2984 

Boulder, Colorado 80321 

YES, send me ROLLING STONE for a year 
(26 issues) at the special journalists’ rate 
of $7, only 27¢ an issue, not the 85¢ I'd 
pay on the newsstand—a saving of $15.10 
compared to the single-copy total and $7 
off the regular subscription price. 


C) Payment enclosed. C) Please bill me. 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
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so subtly, however, some pub- 
lishers are shifting to the PW 
list — not because that list is more 
accurate than the Times’, but be- 
cause more people, more book 
browsers, might be reading it. 
The PW list is supplied to AP and 
UPI, and is transmitted to each 
wire service’s 1,300-odd member 
newspapers as part of a weekly 
feature packet. Plus PW directly 
supplies the list to about a dozen 
major newspapers, including the 
Washington Post, New York 
Daily News, and Los Angeles 
Times. So popular has the PW list 
become, that the magazine is 
making plans to sell it as part of 
their own syndicated package. 
“It’s really too good to give away 
free,”’ explains Maryles. 

PW will have to go quite a dis- 
tance to dethrone the Jimes, 
which reaches some 1.4 million 
readers. 

None of this, of course, is news 
to publishing executives. They 
are aware of the built-in biases of 
best-seller lists and the imperfect 
manner in which they are con- 
structed. It’s something pub- 
lishers rarely talk publicly about, 
not because it is a conspiratorial 
secret, but because the topic af- 
flicts them with terminal ennui. 





David Suter 





Besides, they'll say, the best- 
seller lists are approximately cor- 
rect, their main fault lying in the 
fact that they falsely project an 
image of impeccability, an image 
which dissolves under even the 
most casual inspection. “They are 
accurate, but they’re not pre- 
cise,”’ says Dan Green, an execu- 
tive of Simon & Schuster (Final 
Days, Looking for Mr. Good- 
bar). “They generally represent 
the twenty books which are sell- 
ing the best,” he adds, noting that 
the top of the list is always more 
accurate than the bottom, and that 
the near-misses sell about as well 
as number 10. “One thing you'll 
discover is that a book will stay on 
long after it’s stopped selling in 
best-seller quantities,’’ Green 
says. 

Roger Straus of Farrar Straus 











and Giroux (no best-sellers in | 


1976): “For a publishing house 
such as mine, it would be very 
damned good to abolish the Times 
Best Seller List. We're perhaps 
one of the last of the literary pub- 
lishers, if I may say so. Our re- 
view attention is very strong. If 
someone sees our front cover re- 
view of Carlos Fuentes, they’re 
likely to think, ‘Hmmm. It’s gota 
big review like that? Must be a 
best-seller.” So those little old 
ladies from Larchmont will rush 
out and buy Carlos Fuentes in- 
stead of buying They F----d Each 
Other On Tuesday.” Understand- 
ably, Straus talks a different game 
when one of his titles is hot. Like 
in 1972, when Solzhenitsyn’s Au- 
gust 19/4 was number two on the 
fiction list. “It was rather tense,” 
Straus recalls. “I was in Europe at 





the time, and I was annoyed. We 
were the only country that wasn’t 
number one. I remember calling 
the office every day from Europe, 
saying, ‘How come?’ And I re- 
member my sales manager telling 
me there’s no way we were going 
to be number one with that 
damned Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull. We kept slamming more 
money into it to keep it number 
two, hoping that seagull would fly 
away.” By the end of the year, 
Seagull had outsold second-place 
August 19/4 by a ratio of higher 
than 10 to one. It proceeded to top 
the fiction list the following year 
as well. In all editions, Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull has sold nine 
million copies, making it the thir- 
teenth best seller of all time. 
““Nah, we never did make it to 
number one,” says Straus. % 











WHY THE 
BEST-SELLER 
LIST IS A BREEZE 





Just Ask Dr. Dyer — He Scored With 
No Money, No Bookings, No Name 





Talk shows said ‘forget it’ —til he made the list 





By MARLENE ADLER MARKS 


Johnny Carson wanted no part 
of Dr. Wayne W. Dyer. Just 
another self-help author, yawned 
the “Tonight Show” host — along 
with virtually every other radio 
and television interviewer in the 
country. That was a year ago. 
Today Your Erroneous Zones, 
Dyer’s prescription for improving 
one’s self-image with such inar- 
guable advice as “blame gets you 
nowhere,” is third on The New 
York Times Best Seller List, 
where it has been a fixture for 25 
weeks. Dyer has appeared three 
times on the “Tonight Show,” 
480,000 copies of the book are in 





Marlene Adler Marks is a free- 
lance writer living in Los 
Angeles. 





print and a paperback contract 
with Avon has earned a cool $1.1 
million (with more to come from 
foreign rights) for its author. All 
this without the assistance of a 
single review, positive or nega- 
tive, from a major national news- 
paper. 

“It’s like a fairy tale,” says the 
36-year old Dyer, a heretofore un- 
known psychologist from St. 
John’s University in New York. 
Actually, it’s much more than 
that. Dyer’s experience in the 
book business provides another 
easy-to-follow prescription, in 
Dyer’s own words, for “how you 
can become one of the best- 
known authors in America.” 

“A boy has to hustle his book,” 
Truman Capote is fond of saying 
to explain his many talk-show ap- 
pearances. And hustle they 





do—in the best Jacqueline 
Susann tradition. While a few 
lucky authors of “big books” ben- 
efit from their advertising cam- 
paigns, most publishers would 
rather put their scarce promotion 
dollars toward sending authors on 
the road than paying for news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 
“T can send an author to 10 major 
cities in two weeks for $2,000,” 
notes Jeremy Tarcher of Tarcher 
Publishing in Los Angeles. “And 
in those two weeks, he'll hit seven 
to 10 major papers, the wires , the 
talk shows. Millions of people 
would have heard about it. For 
that same $2,000, I can buy only a 
small ad in The New York Times 
Book Review, and no one but 
people in New York City and li- 
brarians around the country would 
have seen it.” 











But even a paltry $2,000 tour is 
plenty more than most authors 
ever see —and plenty more than 
was planned for Dr. Wayne W. 
Dyer by his publisher, Funk & 
Wagnalls. Your Erroneous Zones 
‘““was just not thought of as a 
major tour book,” recalls Donna 
Gould, publicist for Crowell, 
F & W’s parent company. The 
good doctor’s prescription? “He 
said to us, ‘I’m going whether 
you book me or not.’ He told me, 
‘ll book myself.’” Better still, 
Dyer announced he was “fully 
willing to finance the promo- 
tion of the book” himself. 

And so, when Your Erroneous 
Zones appeared last spring, Dyer 
bought 3,500 copies, stashed 
them in the back of his new Olds- 
mobile and set out to “tell the 
world about my book.” He quit 
his teaching job, said goodbye to 
his private patients and spent the 
next four months on the road, dur 
ing which time he says he could 
have eared $15,000. 

Dyer traveled 10,000 miles to 
every state but Hawaii and Alaska 
and conducted 821 interviews 
with anyone who would see 
him.(“‘I made a decision,’ he 
seys. “I would never turn down 
anyone who asked me. Get me 
three guys in a sewer and I'll talk 
to them, too.”’) In all, Dyer spent 
more than $10,000 in out-of- 
pocket expenses on the road (his 
wife and daughter accompanied 
him during the summer), most of 
which has been reimbursed since 
the book’s success. But during the 
lean months, he would arrive in 
towns where there were no books 
and he would sell them to the 
stores himself. He would barge 
into radio stations unannounced 
because the station manager had 
already rejected him. Even at his 
hometown radio station, WBAB 
in Babylon, Long Island, Dyer 
had to beg for a half-hour of tap- 
ing time. 

yer’s first problem was that he 
lacked a familiar name. But his 
second, and larger, problem was 
even tougher to buck. Talk show 
hosts like Dinah Shore and Mike 
Douglas used to rely heavily on 
writers as guests, and self-help 
authors — from Dr. David Reuben 
to Dr. Irving Stillman— were the 
most popular. But while neither 
the publishing industry nor the 
book-buying public show any de- 





creased appetite for self-help, the 
“desk and sofa” set is bored stiff 
with the stuff. “It’s got to be some- 
thing really revolutionary in order 
to get on the show,” says the talent 
coordinator for a major talk show. 
“We're just flooded with them.” 
Indeed, Donna Gould pestered 
Merv Griffin for months to get 
Dyer on the show. Only when he 
was already a best-selling author 
and a “sure thing” did he get an 
invitation. 

“T tell you I can sell the Brook- 
lyn Bridge,’ Gould declares, 
“but this was the biggest selling 
job in my life. No one wanted this 
man.”’ Time after time, even 
Gould’s best friends in television 
and radio rejected the self-help 
author. “Don’t call us one more 
time about Dr. Dyer,” said her 
buddies at ‘“‘Good Morning 
America,’’ where she once 
worked as assistant producer. 

Things were so depressing that 
Dyer’s booking for an interview 
with WGY radio in Schenectady, 
New York, was like hitting 
paydirt. But the real break was the 
“Phil Donahue Show” out of 
WGN, Chicago, which is syndi- 
cated to 150 stations. “They said 
‘no’ five times,” says Gould. But 
once they acquiesced, Dyer was 
asked back, and he eventually 
hosted the show for a week. This 
pattern would later be repeated 
once Dyer had persuaded a talk 
show to feature him. The Babylon 
radio station invited him back for 
an hour-long appearance. Merv 
Griffin would be pleased to have 
him on again. Dyer was “articu- 
late, witty, light, had stories and 
was in all the perfect talk show 
guest,” explains Griffin’s talent 
coordinator. 

Dyer’s real secret for persuad- 
ing folks to buy his book was in 
offering concrete techniques for 
ending depression, lethargy and 
garden-variety unhappiness. “Are 
you worried about losing your 
job, getting a divorce, inflation or 
death?” inquires the jacket of Your 
Erroneous Zones. If so, Dr. Dyer 
can help. On page 89, for exam- 
ple, he suggests that you “recog- 
nize the preposterousness of the 
worry by asking yourself, ‘Is 
there anything that will ever 
change as a result of my worrying 
about it?’” If that doesn’t work, 
“make a worry list of everything 
you worried about yesterday, last 
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WHAT’S A 
BAGEHOT 
FELLOW? 


A professional journalist with at least 
four years experience, who takes a 
year off to study economics, business, 
finance, or related legal issues at 
Columbia University. 


10 BAGEHOT FELLOWS will soon be 
selected for the 1977-78 academic year 
by the Graduate School of Journalism. 
They will study in the Economics 
Department, the Business School, the 
Law School, the School of International 
Affairs. Full tuition plus a stipend 
awarded. 


For information and application, write to: 
Columbia University 


Graduate School of Journalism 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


or call: (212) 280-271 





Application deadline: April 8, 1977 














“Walter Bagehot was a great economic journalist. 
We need more of them. That's what this program is about. 
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Help arrives: Dyer harrassed 
station managers until they put 
him on the air. 





any of your worry did anything 
productive for you.” 

Such ineluctable advice was 
what ultimately convinced 
Johnny Carson. Dyer might have 
been nowhere without Howard 
Papush, who books talent for Car- 
son. Papush read Dyer’s book and 





week and even last year. See if 





became his biggest booster. But at 
first, Carson wasn’t interested. 
“Johnny said, ‘It’s a self-help 
book, blah, blah, blah,’”” Papush 
recalls. Carson finally read parts 
of the book and decided Dyer was 
“something different.”’ His audi- 
ence thought so, too. After Dyer’s 
first of three appearances, some 
300 letters and 50 phone calls 
were received — “more than any 
response to a guest previous,” ac- 
cording to Papush. 

Before “Tonight,” Your Er- 
roneous Zones had reached fifth 
place on the best-seller list with- 
out Dyer having once appeared on 
any nationally syndicated televi- 
sion program. Subsequent ap- 
pearances on ‘“‘Tonight’’ and 
“Today” —the latter being ac- 
knowledged as the most influen- 
tial book-selling medium — 
created further momentum, driv- 
ing the book up two notches. 

“How well the book sells nor- 
mally depends upon how far 
Johnny goes with praising the 
book and backing it up,” says 
Papush. “He went farther with 
Your Erroneous Zones than I’ve 
seen him in three-and-a-half- 





years. He held the book up and 
talked about it. And you know 
Johnny Carson saying ‘this is a 
terrific book’ is gonna sell a lot of 
books.” 

It did. And Wayne Dyer’s life 
has changed because of it. For a 
man who once had loftier aspira- 
tions and, in fact, says he was pub- 
lished in 150 scholarly journals, 
Dyer’s choice of media has sub- 
jected him to some harsh criti- 
cism. ‘“‘Many colleagues and 
former teachers can’t look at me, 
they’re intimidated,” he says. 
Now, instead of the Journal of 
Human Behavior, he writes for 
Family Circle, Harper’s Bazaar 
and Glamour —for a fee. The 
book’s serialization in the Na- 
tional Enquirer last February 
created considerable heat in the 
academic circles in which Dyer 
once traveled. But for Dyer, now 
securely bathing in the media 
glow, ihere’s no problem. “I want 
to reach people, not scholars,” he 
says. “If scholars don’t read you, 
so what? In all my years of writ- 
ing, I got five letters. Now, for 
Your Erroneous Zones, | have got- 
ten 2,000 letters.” 





Was it all a stroke of luck? Is he 
merely a media creation without 
substance? Dyer is not about to 
bite the hand that is now so 
luxuriantly feeding him. “I’m a 
product of fortuitous events,” he 
concedes. “First I had a quality 
product. But then, and most im- 
portantly, it’s important to have 
the personality. To be a genuinely 
interesting, entertaining person, 
not a huckster, not a salesman. To 
say things to people that they 
know are true in a language they 
understand.” 

There’s another language Dyer 
understands. He’s closed his pri- 
vate practice and doesn’t expect to 
go back to St. John’s for “years 
and years.”’ Having been bitten 
by the media bug, Dyer hopes 
never to recover. He’s scouting 
around now for a permanent tele- 
vision or radio show on mental 
health, which might use man-on- 
the-street interviews, news re- 
ports, celebrity-type talk show 
format — who knows? 

“I’m really more interested in 
getting into the media and reach- 
ing the whole world,” says Dyer. 
“The sky’s the limit.” # 





On spreading the word 


HOW REAL IS REAL? 

Confusion, Disinformation, Communi- 
cation by Paul Watzlawick. An anecdotal 
introduction to communications theory. 
“Watzlawick waltzes with ease and ele- 
gance through semantic traps, pitfalls in 
logic and all the other contraptions by 
which ‘people can drive each other crazy.’” 
—HEINZ VON FOERSTER. Illustrated. $2.95 


THE GOOD GUYS, THE BAD GUYS 
AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT 

Free Speech vs. Fairness in Broadcast- 
ing by Fred Friendly. “A brilliant examina- 


tion o 


how a few modest words have come 


to haunt the whole practice of broadcast 
journalism.”—Chicago Sun-Times. $3.95 


THE COOL FIRE 


How to Make It in Television by Bob 
Shanks, programming vice-president at 
ABC. “Offers more information about how 
television works than any single volume | 
have encountered.”—JEFF GREENFIELD, 
N.Y. Times Book Review. $3.95 
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You’ve probably noticed that 
MORE has changed the way we look 
at things. 

No longer will MORE be content 
only to-read between the lines in 
newspapers and magazines. 

The fact is that what an AP radio 
wire says about an event can be as 
important as what The New York 
Times says. Or doesn’t say. 

And Hollywood’s portrayal of life 
in America might be a lot closer to 
reality than Time magazine’s. 

What’s more, as hard as it might be 
to admit, Mr. Whipple could just play 
a larger part in the life of many 
Americans than Mr. Reston. 

So while MORE will continue to 
look at the men and women who tell 
the news and sell it, who shape it and 
tape it, who seek it and leak it, we’ll 
be looking at more than just the news. 

Every month, we’ll be looking at 


advertising, book publishing, film, 
public relations, design and marketing. 

We won’t just tell you how an ad 
campaign or a TV special looks on 
your screen. 

We’ll tell you why it looks that 
way. What went into it. And what 
came out of it. 

We'll tell you about the people who 
make the decisions. And the people 
who can’t. 

We’ll tell you how best sellers are 
sold before a word is written. We’ll 
tune in on some of the behind-the- 
scenes network battles that decide the 
fates of everyone from Barbara 
Walters to Rhoda. We’ll introduce 
you to some of the little-known 
technologists who are revolutionizing 
communications. 

What’s more, we’ll do it with David 
Halberstam, J. Anthony Lukas, 
Alexander Cockburn, John Simon, 
NoraEphron, John Leonard, Merle 
Miller, Nicholas von Hoffman, Victor 
Navasky, and so many more. The 
kind of people who caused Gay Talese 
to note that, ‘‘the best journalists in 
America write for MORE.”’ 

So, if you had reason to subscribe 
to MORE before, you have all the 
more reason now. 

What’s more, MORE’s only $12 a 
year. And, if you tear out the 
attached card and mail it today, you 
can even get MORE for $3.00 less 
than the newsstand price. 
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LITERACY 


WHY REED 
CAN’T WRITE 





Critic’s Masquerade As 
Outspoken Wit Exposed 





Found guilty of inept syllepsis. 





BY JOHN SIMON 


Rex Reed is the most read, seen | 


and heard film and theater re- 
viewer in this country. Millions 
read (or, at any rate, have access 
to) his column distributed by the 
Chicago Tribune-N.Y. News 
Syndicate; further millions of 
nonreaders can catch him on the 
“Tonight Show,” where he is one 
of the regulars, on “The Gong 
Show,” or on his spots on CBS 
radio; and tens of thousands of 
select women and homosexuals 
can enjoy him also in the pages of 
Vogue. In many a culturally un- 
derprivileged American home he 
has become the archetype of the 
critic; in superficially bright cir- 
cles he passes for a fearlessly out- 
spoken wit; and one professor of 
cinema at a California university 
has dubbed him “the thinking 
man’s John Simon.” Having pre- 
viously reviewed a collection of 
his interviews, I felt it was time to 
investigate his criticism as well. 
In perusing some of Reed’s 
pieces in Vogue, I came upon 
some truly remarkable formula- 
tions. For example: “The note of 
reigning terror is struck in the first 
scene (a dull woman’s body is 
being examined by a Fascist doc- 
tor) ... ” A dull corpse? How 
many witty ones has Reed 
known? But a corpse so dull as to 
Strike a note of terror? Thatis dull, 
even for a corpse. As you watch 
Bugsy Malone, Reed informs 
you, “your heart is likely to hum 
with huggable good humor.”’ 





John Simon is film critic of New 
York and drama critic of The 
New Leader and The Hudson Re- 
view. 








| Have you ever tried to hug a 


humor, good or bad? And how 
does a heart hum_ good- 
humoredly: as an efficient work- 
shop or as a contented theatergoer 
emerging from a tuneful musical? 
Elsewhere we read, “The entire 
film shrieks with hypnotic ten- 
sion,” although hypnotic tension 
does not shriek and doesn’t even 
exist— under hypnosis one is re- 
laxed. 

Brian De Palma, the director of 
Obsession, “has a strong sense of 
the importance of atmosphere and 
coats the screen with a veneer of 
decaying doom.” Doom does not 
Ordinarily come in veneers, still 
less is it decaying. But what I re- 
ally want to know is this: when 
does De Palma shellac his 
screen — during the projection or 
before? And how many coats does 
he apply? Then there is John 
Wayne in The Shootist: ‘After 
two hundred movies, he still 
knows how to riddle the box 
office charts with bullets of vic- 
tory.” I have heard of leaden bul- 
lets, even silver ones (in “Der 
Freischutz,” though opera is be- 
yond Reed, who once referred to 
the Anvil Chorus from Aida), 
but bullets made of victory? And 
if Wayne shoots the box-office 
charts full of holes, who will be 
able to read his prominence on 
them? Again, Network “is a com- 
bination of apocalypse and am- 
brosia that is mystifying.” Such a 
combination would indeed be 
mystifying, if only it were possi- 
ble. Apocalypse is something re- 
vealed, ambrosia something 
eaten; the two have nothing in 
common beyond the alliterative 
initial. 





Reed’s brain is incapable of 
grasping how metaphors work. 
He can manage the kind of hyper- 
bole that may pass for wit in the 
epicene milieu, as when he says 
of the all-star cast of Voyage of the 
Damned that “the list goes on for 
days,” though gross and unclever 
exaggeration is of little value 
elsewhere. So, too, in a review of 
The California Reich, we are told 
“there are scenes to turn your hair 
silver.” The correct cliché is, of 
course, to turn it white, but Reed 
either can’t even get his clichés 
right, or thinks by a slight modifi- 
cation to turn them into gold. He 
is even worse at recognizing fos- 
silized metaphors that still have to 
be handled with care; of Voyage of 
the Damned, he writes: “The film 
has stretched itself to encompass a 
wide panorama of endurance and 
experience,” where “stretched it- 
self’ evokes the small specific 
movement of, say, a cat, and can- 
not encompass large abstractions 
like endurance and experience, 
which, to make matters worse, 
Reed lists in anticlimactic order. 

But never mind metaphors, 
Reed doesn’t even know how to 
use words. “Everything is mas- 
sively researched,” he writes, not 
realizing that massive, except 
when meaning bulky or impos- 
ing, is a vogue word, suitable 
perhaps for a Vogue column, but 
not for literate consumption. He 
refers to the Peter Finch character 
as part of the “subplot” of Net- 
work, even though he is what the 
main plot revolves around; he 
thinks he is clever to coin the term 
“morallegory,” blissfully una- 
ware that allegory is always a 
moral or moralizing genre. 
Elsewhere there is talk of Bette 
Davis’ ‘‘masklike, map-lined 
face,”’ without understanding that 
that would mean a face lined with 
maps. He speaks of special effects 
“*executed on a considerable 
scale,’’ a reference, however 
vague, to their size. But special 
effects have nothing to do with 
size, and can be measured only by 
their deftness or verisimilitude. 

For total verbal and stylistic 
breakdown, however, consider 
this about Network, where the 
Faye Dunaway character is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a pathetic speech 
major.”” Pathetic is, again, a 
vogue word, singularly inappro- 
priate for that hard character, un- 





less perhaps she majored in mak- 
ing speeches full of pathos. 
“Dunaway,” we read, “is the em- 
bodiment of how career robots are 
supposed to think, yet she’s the 
one who has premature ejacula- 
tions ...” How do we get from 
career robots to the wholly unre- 
lated premature ejaculations? The 
yet implies that career robots usu- 
ally have punctual ejaculations, 
except in the unfortunate case of 
Miss Dunaway; but even Reed 
couldn’t mean that. And what 
about female ejaculations in the 
first place? Not since Victorian 
times has anyone—even if he 
never had sex with a woman— 
assumed that women “spend” or 
“ejaculate.” Of course, Reed may 
be trying for a metaphor here, but 
even metaphor must abide by 
some kind of logic. 

Let us now turn to Reed’s syn- 
dicated column in the Daily News 
and, instead of skipping around, 
examine a couple of specimens in 
greater detail. Here is the one on 
Voyage of the Damned, a shoddy 
film that Reed regards with “‘ven- 
eration and love.” It will be “a sad 
and despondent loss for anyone 
who misses it,” which might look 
like a kind of syllepsis, a rhetori- 
cal device of which Reed, we may 
assume, has never heard, but is 
actually a case of simple ignor- 
ance of the meaning of despon- 
dent, which can apply only to 
people. After inept syllepsis, in- 
competent synesthesia, as we 
read about “the fragrance of 
human spirit.” an attempt to ob- 
jectify a windy abstraction with 
an irrelevant cifactory reference. 

To continue with Voyage of the 
Damned, agreement of subject 
and predicate is not for our Rex; 
consider “‘a purpose and a per- 
sona that adds weight SS 
Neither is any kind of consis- 
tency. The passengers of the S.S. 
St. Louis are “joined in a com- 
mon bond of hope. Their joyless 
fates hang in the balance while the 
heartless structures of diplomatic 
red tape barter for them like cattle 
at a livestock show, yet they dance 
to Glenn Miller’s ‘Moonlight 
Serenade.’” A common bond of 
hope sounds rather inspiriting; but 
no, these are joyless fates that 
hang in the balance. If, however, 
they are already defined as joy- 
less, what kind of balance can 
they still hang in? Perhaps that 











common bond of hope is actually 
wound around their necks. 
Meanwhile, heartless structures 
are bartering for them. Has a 
Structure ever had a heart, to say 
nothing of it bartering? But this is 
a structure of red tape: something 
like a card castle, I presume, only 
made of tape instead of cards. 
These tape structures are bartering 
like cattle at a livestock show, 
while the traders, I suppose, stand 
by tethered and mooing. 

The wonderful image con- 
tinues; it seems that the dancers’ 
“minds and dreams are in frag- 
ments, like splinters of broken 
glass.”” Luckily no one is dancing 
barefoot; even so, when there are 
glass splinters of both minds and 
dreams littering the floor, the 
going must be treacherous. It 
seems, further, that “every per 
former” responded with “collec- 
tive sincerity and craftsmanship,” 
which tells me what made most of 
those performances so rotten: lack 
of individual craftsmanship. 
There is a “massive job of cutting 
and editing,” which must be mas- 
sive indeed because “‘cutting” 
and “editing” are synonyms and 
typical of Reed’s mindless word- 
mongering. Reed admires “Ben 
Gazzara’s strength, sweating des- 
perately and boiling with rage 
...” A strength that sweats and 
boils simultaneously must be a 
truly remarkable sight for a gaze 
that could penetrate all that steam, 
especially as its “pleas fall on 
deafened ears.” Again, a cliche 
has been distorted into nonsense: 
ears deafened by what? Perhaps 
by Reed’s prose. 

Equally admirable, apparently, 
is “Julie Harris’ encyclopedia of 
facial emotions,’ though Reed 
fails to specify the number of its 
volumes. A facial emotion, I dare 
Say, is either something like an 
expression only more histrionic, 
or else a feeling had while one re- 
ceives a facial. Such an encyclo- 
pedia, in any case, deserves to be 
printed on facial tissues. But all 
the performances are “etched in 
blood, preserved in beauty,” 
though blood cannot be etched in, 
even with beauty as a preserva- 
tive. The people are “honest and 
sympathetic beyond offensive- 
ness, and the tears they extract are 
profoundly honorable.”” How one 
is honest and sympathetic beyond 
offensiveness defies exegesis, but 





even the image of tears, however 
profoundly honorable, being 
extracted is more than a little 
troublesome. Perhaps Reed really 
meant teeth. The film certainly set 
imine on edge. 

Reed returns to the charge when 
he writes of his having been 
moved “to tears without embar- 
rassment or guilt;” could it then 
be that when he weeps over Judy 
Garland and other such camp fa- 
vorites, he does recognize the 
guiltiness of his tears? Anything 
can happen, though, in these 


Lonne Kalfus 





ater, in this case to Joseph Hardy’s 
feeble revival of The Night of the 
Iguana. Here, for instance, the 
flabby and unprepossessing Syl- 
via Miles is described as “a hand- 
some predatory bird gnawed by 
the unpleasant prospect of oncom- 
ing menopause,” a trope that beg- 
gars comment. The characters 
“‘pass through the transitory 
crossroads of life,” even though 
crossroads can be neither passed 
through nor transitory. In the orig- 
inal Broadway production of 
Iguana, we learn, the actors “at- 

UPI 























The real John Simon (upper left ) and imposter: See Rex suc- 
cumb to “total verbal and stylistic breakdown.” 





parlous times “‘when even the 
best work is usually aborted and 
compromised.” How could work 
be both aborted and com- 
promised, unless today’s movies 
are, like young ladies of yester- 
day, compromised after having 
undergone what used to be termed 
an “illegal operation.” But once a 
film has been aborted or com- 
promised, how can it be— 
usually, yet!—part of “the best 
work”? Voyage, Reed continues, 
“is an amazing thing to applaud.” 
Quite so—rather like applauding 
the new King Kong or A Star Is 
Born. 

Our man is no less literate and 
eloquent when he turns to the the- 





tacked its feast of poetry with 
hammers instead of chopsticks.” 
Poetry, clearly, is an Oriental 
dish. Jguana is to be credited “for 
(it should be with) being a play of 
shadow and substance sweeping 
away the cobwebs that cloud the 
soul and reaching out bravely to 
touch the hearts of others.” Dear 
Rex does not understand that in 
the phrase “‘shadow and sub- 
stance” shadow represents non- 
existence, a negative value. But 
what is most impressive here is 
the play’s ambidexterity that can 
sweep cobwebs off a soul with 
one arm while reaching for the 
hearts of others with the other. 
Richard Chamberlain, “one of 
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America’s finest actors ... glow- 
ers at the heads of his stricken 
public.” This may account for his 
poor performance; it would have 
been better for him to look at his 
fellow actors. He “slices to the 
core of what ails the man [he por- 
trays], exposes it, then sews it up 
again in self-defense.” What's the 
point of all that slicing and expos- 
ing, only to sew it all up again? 
And sewing in self-defense? 
Well, if the needle is long enough, 
it just might parry an attack with 
chopsticks. As for Dorothy 
McGuire, she enacts an “old maid 
with hidden feelings of observa- 
tion and understanding so full of 
pride and kindness ...” I never 
knew that observation and under- 
Standing were feelings; still less 
that they could be simultaneously 
filled with the sin of pride and the 
virtue of kindness. That, I sup- 
pose, is what they call mixed feel- 
ings. 


While the rest of the audience is 
“stricken” and “hypnotized,” 
Rex is first left “slack-jawed,” 
and then begins “to tremble.” 
Much of this is brought on by 
Miss McGuire, who “moves like 
a poem,” though we are never told 
whether her poetry is lyrical moo 
goo gai pan or epic eggroll. Reed 
finds it a “heart-piercing experi- 
ence,” which shows how danger- 
ous chopsticks can be in unskilled 
hands. 


I could go on quoting forever, 
but must conclude with an excerpt 
from Reed’s review of Provi- 
dence, where this “often . . . con- 
fusing to comprehend [sic] work 
is declared Resnais’ “most cohe- 
rent and moving film. Pay atten- 
tion to detail and allow it to wash 
over you like a warm surf and 
you'll be rewarded ...” It takes 
Singular obtuseness not to recog- 
nize that paying attention to detail 
is the exact opposite of letting 
something wash over you like 
warm surf, but at least there can 
be little doubt about which of 
those two approaches Reed takes 
in his criticism. And is there any- 
one left— with the possible ex- 
ception of Professor John Russell 
Taylor of U.S.C.—who thinks 
that a mind so confounded by 
words and images is capable of 
that clarity that is the minimum 
requirement for any sort of cogent 
criticism? * 








Thank you, Walter Cronkite 


We listened very carefully recently when 
Walter Cronkite, dean of American news- 
casters, and, as some polls have shown, one 
of the most trusted figures on television, ad- 
dressed a group of radio and television news 
directors on the state of their craft. We admired 
his courage and perception in expressing a 
weakness in TV coverage that we've been try- 
ing for some time to bring to public attention. 

Basically, Mr. Cronkite complained about 
television’s problem in covering complex news 
issues adequately. ‘‘...In the compression 
process forced upon us by the severe limita- 
tions of time,” he said, “the job is incredibly, 
almost impossibly, difficult. I'm afraid that we 
compress so well as to almost defy the viewer 
and listener to understand what we say. And 
when that becomes the fact, we cease to be 
communicators.” 

Mr. Cronkite wasn’t talking specifically 
about energy news. But he could have been. 
With nearly three-quarters of the American 
public getting most of its news from television, 
we hold TV very largely responsible for public 
confusion and misunderstanding over Amer- 
ica’s energy problems. 

The problem, he elaborated, is ‘‘the inad- 
vertent and perhaps inevitable distortion that 
results through the Fyper-compression we all 
are forced to exert to fit one hundred pounds 
of news into the one-pound sack that we are 
given to fill each night.” 

“The cumulative effect is devastating, eat- 
ing away at our credibility,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps 
it will take a while for the masses to catch on— 
they usually are the last to know the truth. But 
among the informed, the opinion leaders...the 
awareness is spreading—the awareness that 
our abbreviated versions of the news are sus- 
pect. They or their friends and associates have 
been victimized by our truncated reports, and 
they spread the word.”’ 

As one of TV’s frequent ‘‘victims’’ we 
couldn't agree more with the tube’s respected 
dean. We often see distortions when TV re- 
ports on large oil company profits, without any 


mention of rate of return on investment, or 
other accepted yardsticks. We saw it when TV 
reported those 1973-74 rumors of tankers wait- 
ing offshore for higher prices, and then gave 
scant coverage to denials by the Coast Guard 
and others. 

The time factor is only one shortcoming of 
television news programs. We'd also like to 
see Mr. Cronkite address the problem of tele- 
vision news shows being, essentially, enter- 
tainment vehicles and the fact that, in the drive 
for ratings, news directors—and broadcasters 
—will sometimes emphasize the emotional or 
visual aspect of a story in an effort to entertain 
rather than inform. 

Obviously we at Mobil don’t seriously 
expect television stations to bill their news pro- 
grams as entertainment. But we do wish tele- 
vision news people would emulate their print 
colleagues and be a little more responsive to 
outside views. Newspapers and magazines at 
least allow advertising on public issues. They 
also print articles by free-lance journalists, and 
guest columnists are regularly featured within 
their pages. Ideally, we’d like television to 
adopt similar approaches. But commercial tele- 
vision networks won’t allow outsiders to pro- 
duce news shows. We know the sort of tight 
control networks maintain on the free flow of 
information. We've tried to offer in commercials 
the same kind of messages we present in this 
space. But we've been turned down. 

Mr. Cronkite does suggest longer news 
programs so items can get fuller development. 
This, he feels, would provide ‘‘enough extra 
time for the explanatory phrase, the ‘why’ and 
the ‘how’ as well as the ‘who,’ ‘what,’ ‘when,’ 
and ‘where.’ ” 

“We must redouble our efforts,”’ he adds, 
“to convince all those concerned that the re- 
public, that the people, need this hour not just 
so we Can do a different job, but so that we can 
do a better, more honest job of carrying this 
tremendous responsibility that rests on our 
shoulders.” 

Well said, Walter Cronkite. 
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GRAND MASTER 
OF PEN AND INK 





David Levine Is America’s 
Premier Caricaturist 





And the most widely copied. 








BY W.H. MASTERS 

Flip through a random sam- 
pling of American newspapers 
and magazines and you'll quickly 
discover that David Levine is 
drawing for them all. Of course, 
he really isn’t. But often the only 
way to tell that you’ re not looking 
at a Levine original is by de- 
ciphering the scrawl that passes 
for a signature somewhere around 
the fringes of the illustration. And 
some of David Levine’s imitators 
are so good that, in the absence of 
a signature, only David Levine 
can tell you which drawings are 
actually his. At 50, Levine is 
America’s premier caricaturist 
and suffers his imitators with 
grace and humor: “‘I take the 
praise part of it and let the rest go.” 

“| grew up in a garment shop in 
Brookiyn,”’ says Levine, ex- 
plaining that success didn’t come 
easily. “I tried to ghost-draw 
some comic strips but failed. I 
started a Christmas card business 
with a friend, but that failed, too. 
I never had any real luck hustling 
my portfolio, and by the time | 
reached my late twenties my 
career as a_ professional 








caricaturist and illustrator con- 


cation called The New York Re- 
view of Books invited him to sub- 
mit some drawings, and his career 
was finally launched. That was 
1963. Since then, the demand has 
been steady —Levine produces 
about 20 drawings a month. 
Levine’s pen-and-ink style has 





sisted of occasional drawings in 
Gasoline Retailer and Atlas 
magazine.” 

“Then I illustrated a ‘promo’ 
for an art show at the Davis Gal- 
leries and Clay Felker, who was 
then an editor at Esquire, saw it 
and immediately commissioned 
me to do a caricature of Stan 
Freberg.’’ Drawing in hand, 
Felker rushed into an editorial 
meeting and emerged to offer a 
$200 retainer and an assignment 
to redesign the magazine’s de- 
partment logos. Soon after 
Levine’s “marvelous association 
with Felker” began, a new publi- 





W.H. Masters is assistant editor 
of MORE. 
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helped retum editorial cartooning 
to what it once was—a form of 
social commentary beyond mere 
decoration, often more to the 
point than even the best written 
editorials. 


Surveying his profession from 
the top, Levine watches with a 
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mixture of bemusement and irrita- 
tion as his style is copied the 
world over. “The problem with 
imitators,” says Levine, “ is that 
they lose their independence. 
They’re not their own men.” 

What follows is a sampling of 
artists who have adopted the 
“Levine Look,” accompanied by 
some critical assessments from 
the master himself, and a few 
words from the artists on his influ- 
ence. (Artists’ comments are in 
italics.) 

Taylor Jones 

“Taylor’s work captures a sense of 
color and vitality. The figures are 
mostly sharp, basically human, 
and are designed for a single 
figure impact. He must pay atten- 
tion to the hands, the detail.” 
“I consider Levine to be the mas- 
ter of a very delicate, sensitive art 
form. I fell in love with Levine's 
style and would call myself an im- 
itator. But it is a beautiful style 
worth imitating. My opinions are 
my own. Our Carters are entirely 


different since a separate person- 
ality and insight evolves. How- 
ever, if it were not for Levine I 
would be doing something else. I 
owe my Start to him. What hap- 
pens from here is up to me.”’ 


Julio Fernandez 

“He was influenced by an ap- 
proach to drawing that I share 
with a couple of other artists. He 
is a good draftsman but maybe is 
too influenced. He has a tendency 
to think too much about things 
and should just let himself go. 
Feel freer to experiment and let 
his art evolve.” 





“I have never imitated Levine. I 





Taylor Jones: Stevie Wonder 


Taylor Jones, LA Times Syndicate 





Mark Gotbaum: Carter 


Ranan Lurie: Ted Kennedy 


and Wallace 
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have burglarized him. I saw his 
drawings and was delighted to 
find an art form that was as fin- 
ished, beautiful and biting. A 
caricature is a beautiful weapon, 
not just a Saturday night-special. 
Certainly David has been a men- 
tor to me. Today, I spend most of 
my time painting. Nixon and I re- 
tired about the same time. But I 
will never leave caricature en- 
tirely. It is part of my art.” 


Ranan Lurie 

“Ranan is interested in projecting 
his ideas more than drawing. He 
doesn’t create form and doesn’t 
have a sense of edge. As a result 
there is a confusion of textures 
and the drawing tends to hang like 
a smudge. Ranan has a powerful 
presence —an Israeli State De- 
partment personality. Not only 
could he walk into a State De- 
partment meeting, but they would 
probably listen to him.” 

“David is a superb artist. | am 
definitely influenced not only by 
Levine but by anyone who I see. 
There is a need among us as 
creators to communicate. Yet our 
art is different. The idea is my 
headline, not the caricature. I 
must deliver a prodigy of insight 
and graphic that is distinct. A 
good cartoon must have political 
insight and the attractive features 
of a Raquel Welch, or a Candice 
Bergen, who is more my type. 
There are only 2 or 3 artists who 
excel in all these talents, have 
editorial brains as well as tal- 
ented pens. | am credited as being 
one of them.” 


Mark Gotbaum 

“Anyone can slough off a draw- 
ing. But you must feel it out, think 
it out. The lip looks like a shelf 
because there is a lack of mechan- 
ical care. When you don’t care- 
fully plan your drawing you begin 
to lose form and detail.” 
“I look at Levine and try to incor- 
porate and learn from the best. It 
is an evolutionary process that 
most young artists have to go 
through. | know who I am, and 
therefore am not so concerned 
about the degree of imitation.” 


Robert Pryor 
“He is an excellent draftsman and 
certainly an individual on his 
own. He takes on enormous tasks 
and develops a total picture that is 
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Robert Pryor: Nixon and Congress 


Henry Hinton: Charles Dickens 


| always quite wonderful. I marvel | 


at the degree of energy and elabo- 
rate detail that he commits to his | 
art.” | 
“I think this is a really boring 
thing to do. I don’t claim a mentor 
and am not an imitator. Levine | 
probably took his style from John | 





| Tenniel, the illustrator of Alice in | 
| Wonderland. Let Levine talk 
| about his own art.” 

Henry Hinton 
“T am not that familiar with his 
work, but know that he is an able 
draftsman. To look at his work, 
however, there is a definite simi- 
larity of technique.” 
| 
“I never copied Levine. I copied 
Wallace Wood and Jack Davis. I 
don’t think of myself as an im- 
itator because pen-and-ink artists 





are never alike. One immediate 
| difference between our Styles is 
| that Levine has a sharper edge. I 
do admit, however, that editors 
probably wanted a ‘Levine’ look 
when I was hired.” 





Levine 
On Caricature 





“The political caricaturist has a 
great responsibility,” says David 
Levine. ‘“‘He must-never relin- 
| quish his own opinions or his right 
| to be opinionated. If he does, he 
| runs the risk of making cute or 
| humorous that which is mon- 
strous. On the other hand, the 
opinionated illustrator can lose 
his sense of faimess and produce 
gross distortion. A caricature 
must preserve a sense of humanity 

Rudy Hoglund 
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“I got into this thing through a 
failed Christmas card business.” 





and character. Distortion isn’t 
criticism. It is an unfair attack that 
disregards both character and 
fact.” 

Unfortunately, Levine feels, 
editors have been successful in 
getting caricaturists to tone down 
their editorial statements. “Since 
the 19th century,” says Levine, 
““we have lost the ability to call a 
man a dog.’’ And maybe 
caricaturists were the only ones 
who ever could. “We have made 
an art out of looking at people in a 
different way. After all, there is 
great fun in a head. If you think of 
a face as landscape, the pos- 
sibilities are infinite.” 

Levine broods about car- 
toonists who give their drawings 
to the same public officials they 
lampoon, who proudly display 
them as banners of their “liberal 
willingness to be made fun of.” 
This refusal by artists to take their 
role as critics seriously is of great 
concem. “I work from a biased 
point of view —I want all politi- 
cians and people of power to be 
questioned. Such statements are 
not suitable for framing.” Of less 
concern is the threat that the 
“Levine Look” will become stale 
through overuse. “There is a ten- 
dency,” says Levine, “that repeti- 
tion forces things to become too 











| The real David Levine: “Today 
| 1 can make it as a painter.” 


thin. I wouldn’t care if my tech- 
| nique was ripped off if the use of 
| the craft were responsible, if 
| imitators would remember the tra- 
| ditions of their art and constantly 
| strive to handle the medium in a 
| different way.” For David Levine, 
| that doesn’t seem in the offing. 
| Still, he can note that “if the de- 
| mand for my style were to stop 
| tomorrow I would survive, hap- 
| pily, because today I can make it 
| as a painter; I never could be- 
| fore.” s 








a cacophony in the disappearing night 


A lone gull swooped, a cackling reminder to the angry sea. 
Through the mist that crept along the edge of the 


cliff two figures moved eerily loward a chmactic confrontation, 
A shiver of moonlight bathed their faces ashe reached 
out and swept her up into his embrace. 
And wilh the passion born of centuries he whispered, 
"Did you know that Nerex is a registered trademark of Xerox 


Corporation ond, asa brand name, send be weed only to 


” 


identify its products wed services’ 
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THE REPORTER 
WHO CAME IN 
FROM THE COLD 





Sam Jaffe Whitelisted in TV 
After 18 Years’ Spying For Feds 





FBI, CIA documents detail liaison. 





Sam Jaffe reported the news for 
18 years before making news him- 
self a year ago by disclosing he 
had been an unpaid FBI infor- 
mant for most of his journalistic 
career. More headlines followed 
when he appeared on a 
Washington television talk show 
and said he had been told about 
the existence of a CIA list naming 
20 reporters who had cooperated 
with the agency. Supposedly pre- 
pared at the request of the Nixon 
White House, the list was said to 
include Walter Cronkite, John 
Chancellor and William Sheehan, 
president of ABC News. All three 
promptly denied having ever 
worked for the CIA. Jaffe, who 
had never seen the list, said he 
had heard about it from former 
Nixon speechwriter Patrick 
Buchanan. But Buchanan denied 
having seen such a list, the CIA 
denied having prepared one and 
staff members of the House Intel- 
ligence Committee who looked 
into the accusations were unable 
to confirm the list’s existence. 

Lost in the blizzard of denials 
was Sam Jaffe’s story: a spy who 
had tried to come in from the cold 
and found that no one wanted 
him. With the exception of one 
sympathetic piece in the Colum- 
bia Journalism Review, nothing 
has been published about Jaffe’s 
ordeal. He has been without a job 
for nearly eight years now —still 
out in the cold. 


BY ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
Sam Jaffe put some fresh ice 
cubes in his glass and poured him- 





Robert Friedman is a freelance 
writer living in New York. 








self another bourbon. It was still 
early in the afternoon. Scattered 
around us, in the living room of 
his suburban Bethesda home out- 
side Washington, were piles of 
documents from the FBI, the CIA 
and the State Department, all ob- 
tained in recent months under the 
Freedom of Information Act. The 
documents tell the story of Jaffe’s 
career as a journalist as seen 
through the periscopes of his gov- 
emment’s intelligence agencies. 
They are some of the pieces of a 
puzzle —many others are still 
being withheld from him —that 
he has not yet put together. 


The outlines of the puzzle are in 
place: 18 years as an unpaid in- 
formant for the FBI, beginning in 
1951 when he was working as a 
reporter at the United Nations; 
foreign correspondent for CBS 
and ABC, including four years as 
ABC’s Moscow bureau chief; at 
least two recruitment attempts by 
the CIA; a sudden change of for- 
tune, leading to his resignation 
from ABC in 1969; since then, 
nearly eight years without a job. 
But there are many empty spaces, 
unanswered questions, forgotten 
details, withheld secrets — the in- 
evitable ambiguities of a good spy 
story. 

What is unique about Jaffe is 
not that he provided information 
to the FBI —that was not an un- 
common practice throughout the 
1950s and 60s, and one that con- 
tinues to a lesser extent today — 
but that he has come forward to 
tell his story. It is one of the few 
glimpses we have had of the 
media’s extracurricular liaisons 
with the FBI and the CIA. 





The Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence, which investi- 
gated the use of the media by the 
CIA and the FBI, found that until 
last year, when the practice was 
curtailed, the CIA maintained 
covert contacts with some 50 
American journalists, half of 
them paid by the agency for their 
services. None of their names 
has been made public, either by 
the CIA or by media executives 
who, in many cases, knew and 
approved of such arrangements. 

Similarly, the committee dis- 
covered that the FBI had ongoing 
relationships with scores of 
“friendly” reporters and editors 
around the country. These con- 
tacts served as extra eyes and ears 
for the Bureau and were often 
used as conduits for derogatory 
information about FBI ‘‘ene- 
mies.” Most of these journalists, 
like their counterparts who coop- 
erated with the CIA, have prefer- 
red to remain in the shadows, 
rather than take the painful step 
forward that Sam Jaffe has. 

Jaffe looks younger than his 47 
years. But his manner suggests a 
man whose life is already behind 
him. He is awash in self-pity, 
angry that no one will hire him, 
confused and haunted by accusa- 
tions made a dozen years ago by a 
Soviet defector who claimed Jaffe 
was a KGB agent. He wants to 
understand what happened, to get 
his reporter’s adrenalin flowing 
again, but he is always forgetting. 
His wife Jeune, who seems more 
familiar with the details of his life 
than he is, has prepared a 
chronology retracing every as- 
signment, every trip, every step 





he took during the past 25 years. 
But even that is not much help. He 
is continually calling out to her for 
a date or a name, interrupting her 
work making the floral arrange- 
ments on which they both depend 
for a living. Each time she has all 
the facts on instant recall. 

Some things Jaffe has not for- 
gotten. Like his first meeting with 
FBI agents John Willis and Ed 
Gamber in 1951. “I was working 
at the radio news desk at the UN,” 
he recalls. “Quite naturally, I had 
gotten to know a number of Soviet 
journalists. They intrigued me 
because my family was from Rus- 
sia. They also intrigued the FBI, 
who were obviously watching ev- 
erything from an observation 
point across the street. One day 
this guy from the FBI called and 
said he wanted to meet with me. 
When I saw Gamber and Willis, 
they said, ‘We know you're see- 
ing a lot of Russians.’ They asked 
me if I would report to them 
on all my meetings with the 
Soviets.” 

Why did he go along? “I was 
scared. I didn’t do it for money or 
patriotism. I did it to protect my 
ass. I knew these guys could 
screw you. I saw what they did to 
my uncle, and I was afraid.” 

Sam Jaffe’s uncle is the actor 
Sam Jaffe. The mad Duke Peter in 
The Scarlet Empress, the High 
Lama in Lost Horizon, Dr. Zorba 
in the television serial ‘“‘Ben 
Casey.” In 1949, when he was 
nominated for an Academy 
Award for best supporting actor in 
The Asphalt Jungle, Sam Jaffe 
was denounced as a Communist 
by Ward Bond of “Wagon Train.” 
He didn’t get the Oscar. Instead, 
his name appeared in Red Chan- 
nels, the white book that became 
the bible of the blacklist. Six 
years went by before he got 
another job. “I was very close to 
my uncle during those years,” 
Jaffe says. “He and friends of his, 
like Zero Mostel, were unable to 
work. I didn’t want that to happen 
to me. So I said yes to the FBI.” 

There is a touch of remorse as 
the Sam Jaffe who decided to 
cooperate with his government 
talks about the other Sam Jaffe 
who refused —who could have 
saved his career if only he had 
agreed to testify before the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, said he was sorry, named 











Wide Worid 











I spied: ABC’s Sam Jaffe sought a Far East post, but the brass was curiously insistent that he go to 
Moscow. Did the CIA arrange the assignment? 





names. I reached Sam Jaffe the 
actor at his home in Beverly Hills. 
He is in his eighties, talks about 
making a comeback like George 
Bums and says his only regret is 
that he didn’t appear on Nixon’s 
enemies list. 

“I was terribly put out when | 
heard about Sam’s connections 
with the FBI and the CIA,” the 
older Jaffe said. “I can’t make any 
excuse for his joining ranks with 
them. If you feel you’re right, you 
should fight. I don’t believe you 
have to pawn your soul to save 
your body.” 

If Sam Jaffe the journalist 
pawned his soul to the FBI, he got 
a bad deal. He was never paid 
for the information he regularly 
passed along, except in occasional 
headaches. Like the time he had 
lunch with a Soviet press officer, 
neglecting to tell the FBI in ad- 
vance, and was followed all over 
New York. Or when the Bureau 
pressed him to accept an offer 
from a Soviet official to write a 
guidebook for visiting Russian 
journalists. Or when Gamber and 
Willis pestered him for informa- 
tion about the Nation magazine 





and writer Fred Cook after the Na- 
tion published Cook’s FBI exposé 
in 1958. Jaffe refused to write the 
guidebook, and he didn’t tell the 
FBI much about the Nation, but 
usually he went along with their 
requests. It was easier that way. 
In 1955, Jaffe covered the first 
conference of non-aligned nations 
in Bandung, Indonesia. He was 
the only American reporter to 
interview Chou En-lai. On his 
way home, according to CIA 
documents, he stopped in Ran- 
goon and tumed over all his notes 
on Chou to a U.S. Embassy 
officer. Whether or not he knew it 
at the time, these papers found 
their way to the CIA. The agency 
was impressed. A few months la- 
ter, Jaffe was visited by a CIA 
officer named Jerry Rubins. Jaffe 
had just applied for a job with 
CBS and was waiting to hear from 
the network. What Rubins said 
came as a surprise. He told Jaffe 
he would be hired by CBS and 
then proposed, “If you are willing 
to work for us, you are going to 
Moscow.” The implication was 
clear: the CIA had made arrange- 
ments through someone at CBS 





for Jaffe to be assigned to the 
Soviet Union. Jaffe tumed down 
the offer, but Rubins tumed out to 
be right: he got the CBS job. 

Five years went by before the 
CIA came around again. In Au- 
gust 1960, a few days before his 
departure for Moscow to cover 
the trial of U-2 pilot Francis Gary 
Powers, Jaffe received a call from 
a man named Jay Reeves. Jaffe 
had met Reeves at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, an elite club of 
foreign policy experts, of which 
they were both members. Reeves 
had made no pretense about hid- 
ing his connection with the CIA. 
Now Reeves wanted to meet 
Jaffe for iunch. 

(Reeves’ account of his lunch 
with Jaffe was among the docu- 
ments released to Jaffe by the 
CIA.) 

When he showed up at the des- 
ignated Italian restaurant near 
Grand Central Station, Jaffe 
found Reeves accompanied by a 
CIA psychologist. Between the 
antipasto and the expresso, the 
overweight psychologist gave 
Jaffe a cram course on brainwash- 
ing. Jaffe wasn’t quite sure what 
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he was getting at. 

‘We want you to find out 
whether Powers has been brain- 
washed by the Russians,” Reeves 
explained. 

“‘But I don’t know the first 
thing about brainwashing,” Jaffe 
complained. 

“All you have to do is study 
Powers’ physical characteris- 
tics,” the psychologist said, “his 
gestures, his facial expressions, 
his tone of voice.” 

Reeves smiled. “Just be a good 
reporter, Sam.” 

Jaffe nodded. The psychologist 
unlocked his briefcase, took out a 
sheaf of papers and handed them 
to Jaffe. “These are background 
reports on other espionage trials 
which might come in handy.” 

“And please,” Reeves inter- 
jected, “use the word ‘reconnais- 
sance’ when you talk about Pow- 
ers’ flight, not ‘espionage’ or 
‘spy.”” 

Jaffe looked around the res- 
taurant, wondering if anyone 
guessed the unusual nature of his 
meeting. The conversation 
shifted to Khrushchev. Jaffe was 
hoping to interview the Soviet 
Premier, and Reeves wanted to 
make sure he raised certain ques- 
tions. “Ask him about China, 
even if it’s in passing. Get him to 
say something about Mao. Any- 
thing.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” Jaffe 
responded. ““By the way, I’m 
staying in Europe for several 
weeks after the trial. How will I 
get in touch with you?” 

“Don’t worry,” Reeves said. 
““We’ ll get in touch with you.” 

The CIA never called. If, as 
Jaffe now believes, the agency 
went to the trouble to arrange for 
him to cover the Powers trial — an 
arrangement that could only have 
been made through cooperative 
CBS News executives —they did 
not benefit much from their ef- 
forts. Perhaps they concluded 
Powers had not been brainwashed 
after all; perhaps they decided to 
turn the operation over to the FBI, 
which debriefed Jaffe. Whatever 
the explanation, the answer to this 
and many other questions about 
the agency’s involvement with 
Jaffe and CBS remain concealed 
in the numerous documents from 
this period that the CIA is with- 
holding. 

Did CBS cooperate with the 
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CIA in sending Jaffe to cover the 
Powers trial? Sig Mickelson, vice 
president of CBS News at the time 
and now president of Radio Free 
Europe, says Jaffe requested the 
assignment. Jaffe denies this. He 
says he was asked to go by CBS 
News manager John Day, and that 
the CIA was involved in making 
the arrangements. Someone cer- 
tainly opened doors for Jaffe. He 
had the best seat in the courtroom 
of any American journalist; he 
was the only reporter allowed by 
the CIA to interview Powers’ 
wife; and he later leamed from a 
source in Soviet intelligence that 
his name was on a list of U.S. 
government officials attending 
the trial. If CBS News knew any 
of these arrangements at the time, 
they are not admitting it now. 

The Powers trial was only the 
beginning of a series of mysteries 
for Jaffe. In 1961, Jaffe left CBS 
for a job with ABC. He thinks the 
CIA played a role in his being 
hired. Jim Hagerty, president of 
ABC News at the time and former 
press secretary to President 
Eisenhower, said Jaffe had “good 
recommendations,” but that he 
couldn’t remember the details of 
his being hired. Jaffe says those 
recommendations came from 
John Scali, whom he had met on 
several occasions and who had 
just become ABC’s diplomatic 
correspondent. Scali, Jaffe be- 
lieves, had close ties to the CIA. 
“He used to set up regular lunches 
between Richard Helms [then 
chief of the CIA’s Clandestine 
Services] and members of the 
press,” Jaffe says. “He was a con- 
tact for the CIA while at ABC. I 
know it, and he knows it, and 
ABC knows it.” 

When Jaffe told Hagerty he 
wanted to be sent to the Far East 
instead of Moscow, Hagerty re- 
plied, according to Jaffe: ‘‘We 
want you to go to Moscow. Take it 
or leave it.” Jaffe went to Mos- 
cow. 

Scali’s name came up again in 
connection with another missing 
piece in Jaffe’s puzzle. In 1965, 
Jaffe was invited to visit North 
Vietnam, the first American jour- 
nalist to be offered a visa in years. 
He never received the invitation. 
A State Department document 
dated December 20, 1965, and re- 
cently released to Jaffe, reads: 
“John Scali has informed us that 








according to Business Week cor- 
respondent (excised) now repre- 
senting ABC interests in Moscow, 
DRV has authorized visa for Sam 
Jaffe to visit Hanoi in near fu- 
ture.” Jaffe had just left Moscow, 
and the Vietnamese probably sent 
word to him there. The Business 
Week correspondent presumably 
intercepted the cable and notified 
Scali, who in tum told the State 
Department but not Jaffe. 

Scali says he does not re- 
member the incident “at all,” but 
that it is conceivable he called the 
State Department to inquire about 
the invitation. Did he know why 
Jaffe failed to receive word of the 
Hanoi cable? “Hell no. Sam op- 
erated in a curious environment. I 
had no idea what he was doing, 
why, or when.” 

Jaffe thinks that this incident, 
as well as ABC’s decision to recall 
him from Hong Kong a number of 
years later, was somehow related 
to his being named a KGB agent. 
This is the trickiest part of Jaffe’s 
story. In early 1964, Yuri 
Nosenko, a member of the Soviet 
Disarmament Commission in 
Geneva, defected to the United 
States. Nosenko, who claimed to 
have intimate knowledge of the 
KGB, told the CIA that Lee Har- 
vey Oswald had absolutely no 
connection with Soviet intelli- 
gence. The CIA was thoroughly 
baffled. It suspected Nosenko 
might be a planted defector, sent 
over by the KGB two months after 
the Kennedy assassination to get 
them off the hook. 

Entangled in the protocol of its 
own game, the CIA stashed 
Nosenko at one of its secret bases 
for three years and continued to 
interrogate him. Sometime during 
this period, he told the CIA that 
Jaffe had been an informant for 
the KGB and that his contact had 
been a Soviet intelligence officer 
by the name of Vyacheslav Kis- 
lov. 

A memorandum dated January 
3, 1966, which the CIA released 
to Jaffe last May, states: “*Per- 
sonal Security Division, OS, ad- 
vised that contact with Subject is 
‘DISAPPROVED’ with ‘Special 
Instructions’ under the provi- 
sions of reference (a). This indi- 
vidual should not be used in any 
capacity.” The “Subject” is Sam 
Jaffe. The date is around the time 
of Jaffe’s “lost” invitation from 





Hanoi. The reason for the abrupt 
termination was most likely 
Nosenko’s accusation. 

But Jaffe was not to find out 
about Nosenko’s charges for 
another three years, until he was 
recalled by ABC from Hong Kong 
and effectively forced to resign 
from the network. One ABC 
executive told Jaffe at the time 
that he had “been overseas too 
long.” But Jaffe believes that 
ABC was responding to pressure 
from the CIA. 

On his return to Washington, 
Jaffe was interrogated by the FBI 
for three days. They asked him 
what he knew about Kislov and 
told him for the first time that he 
was suspected of being a 
“sleeper” agent for the KGB — 
someone who might be activated 
in the future. Out of the debriefing 
came an 18-page, single-spaced 
FBI summary of Jaffe’s relation- 
ship with a man he knew in Mos- 
cow as Slava—a.k.a. Vyaches- 
lav Kislov. 

Jaffe was introduced to Slava 
by a Soviet journalist. He sus- 
pected Slava was KGB, but de- 
cided to cultivate him as a source 
of information. They met 
regularly —for dinner at Jaffe’s 
apartment or for a weekend at 
Slava’s country home. Slava 
probably thought he was recruit- 
ing a valuable informant. He 
often asked Jaffe to tell him what 
went on at U.S. Embassy brief- 
ings, or what Americans thought 
about such issues as the Cuban 





Jaffe: Today 





missile crisis. Jaffe said, as he 
told the FBI in 1969, that he never | 
gave Slava any information other 
than his own opinions. 

Each, no doubt, thought he was 
using the other. But in the spook 
house of international espio- 
nage — where a mere whisper of 
suspicion can be amplified into a 
scream of accusation — Sam Jaffe 
has been forever tainted. As he 
put it: “The more I tried to extri- 
cate myself from this mess, the 
more I got in trouble with these 
screwball intelligence people.” 

Someone has certainly put the 
jinx on Sam Jaffe. Since he left 
ABC in 1969, his career has been 
in limbo. As a result of his admit- 
ted cooperation with the FBI and 
his alleged cooperation with the 
KGB, no one seems to want him 
around. Jaffe described numerous 
occasions when he thought he was 
close to getting a job. “Someone 
spreads the word and that’s it, they 
won’t touch me. It’s as if there’s a 
‘whitelist’ in the broadcasting 
business. It’s the reverse of a 
blacklist. If your name is not on 
that list, you just don’t get a job.” 

I think of Jaffe’s uncle, perse- 
cuted for six years by a blacklist 
because he refused to compromise 
his principles. It would indeed be 
ironic if there were such a 
whitelist today and Sam Jaffe’s 
name was not on it because he 
compromised his principles. Or 
because he got too close to the 
KGB. Or because he has now de- 
cided to come forward and tell 
what he knows. 

Jaffe is no innocent victim, but 
he has become a scapegoat for the 
media: for the executives who ap- 
proved of or even encouraged 
covert contact between their em- 
ployees and government intelli- 
gence agencies, and who, to this 
day, are covering up this history; 
for the journalists who allowed 
themselves to be used by the FBI 
and CIA, and who would now 
rather forget than come forward as 
Jaffe has done. 

Not surprisingly, Jaffe is bitter. 
“Our profession stinks,” he says. 
“There are so many rotten, phony 
people. You'd think from reading 
the papers that I was the only 
foreign correspondent who ever 
cooperated with the FBI or the 
CIA. When it comes to our own 
profession, we simply don’t want 
to expose.” 
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SLINGING MUD 
& RAKING MUCK 





Was Scourge Of Long Island 
Victim of Media Conspiracy? 





Dr. Sorley faces two years in slammer. 





BY CLAUDIA COHEN 
& NICHOLAS PILEGGI 

Dr. Ralph Sorley, the self- 
appointed muckraker of Long Is- 
land, is bothered by crooked 
officials, land scandals and jour- 
nalists on the public payrolls, 
and he’s had his share of scoops 
in exposing them all. But 
nothing — nothing — bothers Dr. 
Sorley more than not getting 
credit for his tenacious 
digging — particularly in the 
pages of Newsday, which he 
feels has too often taken credit in 
reporting the scandals he has un- 
covered. 

Sorley was especially irked by 
Newsday’s failure to credit his 
biggest coup: exposing a 
double-billing scheme by former 
Nassau County D.A. William 
Cahn that has Cahn now appeal- 
ing a three-year jail sentence. So 
one Sunday night in February 
1975,Sorley called Newsday 
editor Sylvan Fox at home. 

“T don’t appreciate not getting 
credit for getting Cahn,” Sorley 
said. 

“I don’t appreciate getting 
called at home on Sunday 
night,” Fox replied. 

And so it went from there, 
with Fox ultimately taking his 
phone off the hook for the eve- 
ning, and later obtaining an un- 
listed number. But if Sorley kept 
up his calls, Fox suggested be- 
fore hanging up, he would have 
him arrested. 





Claudia Cohen is managing 
editor of MORE; Nicholas 
Pileggi is a contributing editor of 
New York. 





Undaunted, Sorley called the 
Newsday office about a week la- 
ter, where clerk Carol Gulotta 
gave him a message from Fox: 
“Go fuck yourself.” 

Dr. Sorley called back. 

“You dirty bastard!” he 
shouted. 

Gulotta hung up. 

“You lying ...” 

Gulotta hung up again. 

During the next hour, Sorley 
proceeded to call either 90 times 
(by Newsday’s count) or 86 (by 
his own), frequently using what 
would later be described as 
“abusive” language. At one 
point, Sorley even blew a whistle 
into the phone. 

Fox’s reaction was to call the 
Nassau Police Department, 
which advised him to call the 
District Attorney’s complaint 
bureau. The next day, the D.A.’s 
office took Fox’s statement and 
said it would look into the case. 

Before continuing with our 
story, a few more words about 
Dr. Ralph Sorley, 63, general 
practitioner. As editor and pub- 
lisher of a newsletter of political 
and media criticism called The 
Muckrakers, Sorley has had 
many important scoops, among 
them an urban renewal rip-off by 
prominent Rockville Centre de- 
velopers and widespread 
conflicts of interest between the 
trustees of Long Island hospitals 
and hospital suppliers. But he 
tends to bug people. Or they 
think he’s a kook. There are sev- 
eral reasons for these opinions. 
First, Sorley, even by his admir- 
ers’ accounts, is a nag and a 
bully. Sylvan Fox says “he calls 
editors and reporters at home at 
three in the morning and asks 
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Libby Bianchi 








Dial-a-scourge: Dr. Sorley’s on 





the case when corruption strikes 


among the Long Island power establishment. 





harassing questions about ‘why 
didn’t you do this’ or ‘why didn’t 
you do that?’” Second, one of 
Sorley’s favorite pastimes just 
happens to be identifying daily 
newspaper reporters, editors and 
even their wives who have part- 
time jobs as speechwriters, p.r. 
men and political advisers on the 
county and political payrolls. 
And then there’s the newslet- 
ter, with its chaotic layout, 
handwritten headlines (“[News- 
day’s Dave] Laventhol is Polly 
Adler of Journalist Whore- 
dom”’) and amateurish carica- 
tures of politicos with their mid- 


dle fingers raised. As for the | 


prose, well, as Sorley recently 


wrote, District Attorney Denis 
Dillon is “a reneger, fink liar and 
confidence man . . . [with] all the 
characteristics to be a first class 
maitre d’ in a third rate pizza par- 
lor.” Subtle he is not— though 
the newsletter occasionally con- 
| tains documented information 
about political corruption, most 
recently focusing on use by the 
| D.A.’s office of public cars for | 
| private trips. Another pet claim | 
| of Sorley’s is that Newsday is sit- 

ting on underassessed prop- 

| erty — $1 a square foot, while ev- 

| erything around the paper is val- | 
| ued at $7. 
Because Sorley has been hit- | 
| ting Newsday about that sort of ! 





Continued on page 52 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 


A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 


40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


for 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 


Jobs Offered Books/ Publications 
Services Offered Miscellaneous 


Classification: 
Jobs Wanted 


COPY: 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 
Post office box number and telephone number cc 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assigt 
number for an additional $1.00 


yuNt as two words each 
a MORE box 
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JOBS OFFERED 


JOBS OFFERED 





REWRITE EDITOR. We're looking for a 
virtuoso wordsmith who can work 

quickly (and flawlessly) under pressure 
to produce exceptionally lucid “how to” 
articles from hopelessly muddled man- 
uscripts. This is a difficult job requiring 
extraordinary verbal skills. Long hours 
good pay. Send resume and sample of 
published writing to: Mr. Kas Thomas, 
Associate Editor, The Nither Earth 
News, Box 70, Hendersonville, NC 
28739 (037) 





New San Francisco-based magazine 
publishing commentary on current 
political events for a nationwide liberal 
audience seeks journalist with experi- 
ence and sophisticated knowledge of 
politics and ideologies to write and edit 
articles. Send resume and example of 
work. Reply Box 145 c/o MORE. (037) 





WANTED: 


The right person with a capacity to 
handle pressure and tension to head 
large photography department for a 
major New York publisher. This job is 
demanding; no 2 editors want the same 
thing. Essentials: several years top- 
flight photography experience, 
coupled with strong desire to “manage” 
others effectively. Must know the nitty- 
gritty about intrinsic photo values and 
be able to temper that with demands of 
a volume operation. Apply in strictest 
confidence c/o MORE 


BOX 144 


an equal opportunity employer (037) 











THE More 
COVER UP 


You can get in our 
navy and white T- shirt 
for $4.95. Just send 
check or money order 
(no cash please) with 
this coupon. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. Postage, 
handling and tax are 
included. 





Please send me 
tax included. 


C] Boy’s Lg 


To: MORE T-Shirt 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


shirts (s) at $4.95 each, 


32-34 [_] Sm. 34-36 [|] Med. 38-40 
(_] Lg. 42-44 [] X-Lg. 46-48 





NAME 


Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 
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JOBS OFFERED 


PUBLICATIONS 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY's S.| 

Newhouse School of Public Communi- 
cations seeks three teachers/ 
administrators to head newly created 
divisions-within the School. The posi- 
tions carry the administrative rank of 
assistant dean and the academic rank 
of associate or full professor, depend- 
ing on credentials. All three positions 
require teaching experience and 

graduate degrees. One requires pro- 
fessional magazine or newspaper ex- 
perience, another professiona! 

television/radio experience, the third 
experience in advertising, public rela- 
tions, photography, or graphic arts 
Administrative experience or training is 
desirable. Send queries and/or re- 
sumes to Dept. 502, The Newhouse 
School, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
NY 13201. Syracuse University is an 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
employer. (037) 


JOBS WANTED 








PH.D. PSYCHOLOGIST, work in, and- 


knowledge of, many areas of psychol- 
ogy, experience in a and re- 
search, seeks editorial and/or repor- 
torial position dealing with Behavioral 
Sciences. Harvey K. Black, 4715 

Sheboygan Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 
53705 (027) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


STUDENTS: Are you seeking admis- 
sion to Law or Medical School? We 
help place students in these schools 
Write Professional and Graduate Stu- 
dent Admission Service, Inc., 3110 S. 
Winn Road, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
48858. (047) 


INCOME TAX PREPARATION in SoHo. 
Special attention to journalists, photo- 
graphers and freelancers. Call Susan 
Lee (212) 925-0302. (047) 


SMALL HOTEL in Washington, D.C. for 
traveling writers. Storage available for 
belongings. Rates $16 to $56, including 
continental breakfast. Contact Tabard 
Inn, 1739 N Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 202-785-1277. (077 


GHOSTWRITING. Research. Editing. 
We can write and publish your book! 
Professional. Confidential. Reason- 
able. America’s most reliable 
ghostwriting service. WRITERS UN- 
LIMITED, Box 4319, Washington, D.C 
20012, (202) 723-1715 (027) 

















SOUTHERN WRITER — FACING 

SOUTH pays $50 for each accepted 
700-word column. A syndicated fea- 
ture in southern newspapers. Free 
writers’ guidelines. EDITORS-— Free 
sample columns and information 

about this unique, low-cost feature 
FACING SOUTH, PO. Box 230, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 27514. (074) 


NUTRITION is the key to longevity, 
sexuality, well-being. New publication 
features medical news, opinion car- 
toons. Subscription: $5.00 12 issues 
quarterly. NUTRITION HEALTH RE- 
VIEW, Box 221-M, Haverford, Penn 
19041 (047) 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS TWICE A 
MONTH. “Freelancer'’s Newsletter.” Ex- 
clusive job listings, markets, news. Trial 
- 6 issues $5. 1 year (22 issues) $20 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. M, PRO 
Box 128, Rhinebeck, NY 12572. (037) 











GPU NEWS, monthly journal of gay lib- 
eration, now in our 6th year. $6 per year 
to: GPU NEWS, Box 92203N, Mil- 
waukee, WI 53202 (037) 


MISCELLANEOUS 











MORE ANNOUNCES A BUSINESS IN- 
TERNSHIP PROGRAM Are you a stu- 
dent looking for an internship program 
for credit, or a college professor looking 
for a “working experience” for your 
more exceptional students? MORE 
Magazine is now offering a special bus- 
iness internship program in the de- 
partments: advertising, public rela- 
tions, promotion, publicity, circulation 
and other areas of publishing. Interns 
will be assigned a special project and 
be responsible for working it through to 
completion. Interns must be available 
at least two days per week (or hours 
equivalent). For appointment, write: 
MORE, Box 142. (037) 


GUIDE TO NATIONAL ALTERNATIVE 
MEDIA and activist organizations 
Plus six month's subscription to one of 
America's oldest alternative news- 
papers: DC GAZETTE, 1739 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20009. (047) 


DO YOU NEED Bonafide Press Cre- 
dentials? For free details write to: 
DunBar International Press Club, PO 
Box 91762, Los Angeles, Ca 

90009 (037) 
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Send all subscription and change of address information to: MORE 
Magazine Subscription Service, P.O. Box 955, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 
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A WANTED 
POSTER 

















Now, you can have our poster on some 
prominent wall in your life. 


Just fill in the coupon and send us a check 
or money order for $2.95 and we’ll send 
you this 2-color 20” x 26’’ poster. 


......- MOrE........ 


To: MORE Poster 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


Please send me_____poster (s) at $2.95 
each, postage, handling, tax included. 





NAME Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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MASS MEDIA 


An Introduction to Modern Communication 
RAY ELDON HIEBERT, University of Maryland; 
DONALD F. UNGURAIT, Florida State University; 
and THOMAS W. BOHN, University of Evansville 


“Excellent survey of the role of mass media in society.” 
— Maavin Diskin, Purdue University 


“Organization is excellent and comprehensive in 
coverage of the whole mass media.... Refreshing new 
approach to the subject of the mass media.” — 
Haro_o A. Servis, New Mexico State University 


“At last — a media survey text whose organization is 

logical and which is complete in scope; |! believe it 
is clearly superior to anything else in the field.” 
— Ronatd G. Hicks, Louisiana State University 
$8.95, paper 


Meyvir ; 


Sancta wena 


bau ROK 


THEORIES OF MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


Third Edition 
MELVIN L. DeFLEUR and SANDRA BALL-ROKEACH, 
both of Washington State University 


This well-known text has been completely revised and 
updated. The authors discuss the ramifications of the 
impact that the introduction of each new medium has 
had on Western civilization. There are new sections 
on the effects of television violence on children and 
media in the future. Finally, in a major scholarly effort, 
the authors include a section in which they formulate 
an integrated theory of the effects of mass media on 
society. $4.95, paper 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 10017 





| Sorley guilty on two counts of 
aggravated harassment, each | 





thing for over 15 years, and be- 


| cause he’s recently been ham- 


mering away at D.A. Dillon 


| (who had been elected, in large 
| part, thanks to Sorley’s exposé 
| of D.A. Cahn), it came as little 


surprise to the doctor when a 


| grand jury was suddenly con- 


| vened to investigate possible 


harassment charges stemming 
from his day of active telephon- 
ing. 

No surprise to Sorley, per- 


| haps—but harassment is a mis- 
demeanor violation, and grand 
juries are rarely convened to in- 


vestigate misdemeanors; they 
confine their interests to 
felonies. Sorley’s theory is that | 


| Newsday and Dillon, in cahoots, | 


intended to get him before a| 
grand jury and hope for a number | 
of perjury violations (prosecut- | 
able as felonies). Fighting those 
charges would tie him up for 
years in court and neutralize his 
effectiveness as the scourge of 
Long Island. But Sorley, who | 
was invited, not subpoenaed, to 
appear, declined the offer. As for 
a Newsday-Dillon conspiracy, | 


| Fox calls it “a reflection of [Sor- 
ley’s] paranoia. I didn’t go to Dil- 


lon; I went to the complaint 
bureau, which is what any citizen 
would do.” 

On April 5, 1975, a pro- 


| secutor’s information was re- 


turned charging Sorley with | 
three counts of aggravated | 
harassment. In such cases, the 


| prosecutor has the option of | 


proceeding —and Dillon chose | 
to prosecute. 
In December, a jury found 


carrying a possible one-year jail | 
sentence. “A travesty,” says 

Sorley of the trial.“‘A conspiracy” 

as well, and he reacted by filing a 

$70 million suit against Newsday 

general manager Laventhol, 

Fox, Dillon, Judge Henry 

Kalinowski and his own defense | 
attorney Nicholas Castellano for | 
violating his civil rights and right 
to a fair trial. Both the judge and | 
Castellano, Sorley came to be- 
lieve during the trial, were also | 
conspiring against him. 

If Sorley’s pre-trial behavior 
painted a picture of a dedicated | 
though occasionally over- 
zealous man, his actions follow- 


| ing the trial suggest that the years | 


of increasingly obsessive muck- 
raking may have taken their 
toll. On December 18, the day 
after the trial, Sorley called 
Kalinowski at home to complain 
about the way the trial was con- 
ducted. 

“I'll bury you,” Sorley told 
the judge, among other things. 

“Ill dance on your grave,” 
Kalinowski replied. 

Over the next few weeks, Sor- 
ley continued calling Fox at 
Newsday. A secretary took the 
several dozen calls, which Fox 
says included “threats against 
me, and things like he’d get me 
fired or drive me out of the news- 
paper business.” 

Then there was the little sur- 
prise awaiting Mrs. Kalinowski 
in the morning mail. Sorley had 
sent copies of the January | 
Muckrakers to all 40 Democratic 
committeemen in Kalinowski’s 
assembly district. Included in 
that issue was a reproduction of 
Sorley’s telegram to a State Su- 
preme Court Judge requesting an 
investigation of the “judicial 
travesty.” In the space left blank 
for subscribers’ mailing addres- 
ses, Sorley added the following 
message: We seek information 
on Judge Kalinowski and we will 
pay for it. Sorley also sent this 
billet doux to all persons named 
Kalinowski listed in the Nassau 
telephone directory. Judge 
Kalinowski’s wife was among 
them. “An oversight,” explains 
Sorley. 

Oversight or not, it was all 


| Judge Kalinowski needed to haul 


Sorley into court January 4 and 


| order a psychiatric examination. 


Kalinowski also ordered Sorley 
to stop his persistent calls to the 
District Attorney's office, and to 
discontinue calling D.A. staffers 
and Sylvan Fox at home. Sor- 
ley’s reaction was to file a motion 
asking Kalinowski to disqualify 
himself and set aside the 
psychiatric exam. In his court 
papers, Sorley charges that his 


rights to free speech and free 


press were violated when he, the 


| editor and publisher of a newslet- 


ter, was barred from calling vari- 


| ous people at home. “These or- 


ders,” Sorley is quick to point 
out, “if issued to Newsday, 


| would effectively put it out of 
| business.” 


Back to you, Judge. a 














SEE LA BOHEME 
AS YOU'VE NEVER SEEN IT BEFORE. LIVE ON TELEVISION. 


After bringing you the opera on radio for 37 years, were honored to announce 
the first live public television broadcast of a performance by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The outstanding cast includes Renata Scotto and Luciano Pavarotti in this 
performance conducted by James Levine. 

See and hear this historic broadcast on Public Broadcasting Television Service (PBS), 
Tuesday evening, March 15, from 8:00 to 11:00 P.M. (EST). Consult your local 
listings. Made possible by a grant from Texaco. 

You'll have the best seats in the house for this outstanding performance 
featuring sets designed by Pier Luigi Pizzi for the Lyric Opera of Chicago. 


LA BOHEME. 

LIVE TELEVISION FROM THE MET. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 8-11PM.,ON YOUR LOCAL PBS CHANNEL. 
SIMULCAST ON STEREO FM IN MANY CITIES. 


Made possible by a grant from 
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Z Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
Ye you get a lot to like. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





18mg: ‘tar’ 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 








